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LITERATURE. 


The Life of Thomas Ken, D.D., Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. By E. H. Plumptre, D.D., 
Dean of Wells. In 2 vols. (Isbister.) 


Tuis, in all likelihood, is the final biography 
of Ken. It would be unreasonable to expect 
that more material, from sources now un- 
known, will hereafter be available. Many 
searchers have volunteered their services in 
Dean Plumptre’s undertaking ; and one result 
is that, of the eighty-five letters here given, 
nearly one-fourth are printed for the first 
time. Much special information has been 
contributed by recognised experts in some of 
the subjects treated, and these particulars 
have been wrought into an interesting narra- 
tive. As Bishop Alexander said in his noble 
sermon on Ken, the work has been done by 
‘‘one who brings to the task full knowledge, 
and the congenial admiration of a poet.”” The 
latter part of tke eulogy is sustained by a 
sonnet (on Ken’s last visit to Wells), prefixed 
to vol. i. 

The scanty “‘ fragments that remain ” have 
been, indeed, so gathered that nothing is lost ; 
but it is not the amount of absolutely new 
material which constitutes the main value of 
this Life, and raises it eo far above its pre- 
decessors. Rather is it the skill and tender 
patience wherewith material, already known 
but neglected, has been manipulated. Ken’s 
poems, and the tracts attributed to him by 
his contemporaries—and cavalierly set aside 
by his biographers—have been subjected to 
careful analysis. The results thus obtained 
have been consistent with each other, and in 
harmony with what was already known of 
Ken, who heaceforth shines the brighter by 
his own light. 

Born at Berkhampstead in July 1637, Ken 
lost: both parents early. His mother died in 
1641, his father—an attorney of Furnival’s 
Inn—ten years later. His elder half-sister 
Anne had married in 1646, at the age of 
thirty-six, Izaak Walton, who was then 
fifty-three. Ken’s home, in holidays from 
Winchester and vacations from Oxford, was 
with the Waltons. He was in some sort the 
adopted son of his brother-in-law, and his 
spiritual relationship and indebtedness to 
Izaak ere set forth in one of the most inte- 
resting and original chapters of this book. 
We are there shown how in each of the Lives 
there is some trait, some action, some leading 
thought finding its parallel in the career and 
utterance of Ken. Meekness, in which both 
Wordsworth and Keble found the main 
characteristic of Walton, was also the pecu- 
liarity of Ken, enhanced in his case by the 
circumstance that his natural temper was 
quick and hasty, and ‘carried anger as the 
flint bears fire.” Walton’s influence, one 
may remark, has been transmitted through 





Ken to Ken’s biographer, and is manifest in 
the tone of his work—gentle, genial, subdued. 
Ken’s life at Winchester and at New 
College, Oxford, is set forth as fully as the 
meagre material will allow, and illustrated by 
all procurable sidelights. And here the Dean, 
if it may be said, has wrought almost a 
miracle. He has made us thankful for Ken’s 
poems. This has hitherto appeared a stark 
impossibility, save in the case of the author. 
To him, good man, often in severe bodily 
pain, it was doubtless a benefit to relieve his 
intellectuals from such a weight of “ perilous 
stuff ’—four volumes octavo. These, since 
his time, men—even biographers—have 
oponed, shuddered, and passed on swiftly. 
Even Bishop Alexander, in his eloquent 
tribute, goes softly and gingerly round this 
corner. He cites as tolerable lines as be can 
find, is reminded ‘‘ fora moment” of Keble— 
by contrast, one would think—and says that 
Ken may well have offered a prayer for the 
** power of saying things 
Too tender and too sweet for words.”’ 
Doubtless Ken might have prayed that his 
poetry should be better. There was good 
ground for the petition had it occurred to 
Ken to offer it. Only by diligent sifting 
have the nuggets of the Morning and Even- 
ing Hymn been made available. Of all Ken’s 
poems these are the sole survivors, and not 
all even of these. The generally known 
stanzas are the best, and much the best. Of 
the remainder not all is even tolerable. The 
Midnight Hymn is markedly inferior to the 
other two. They never plunge into the 
depth of the bathos here : 
‘* Give me a place at thy Saints’ feet, 
Or some fall’n angel’s vacant seat ; 
I'd strive to sing as loud as they 
Who sit above in brighter day.” 
But if Ken’s poetry be, as poetry, execrable, 
it is none the less estimable in another point 
of view. Its intention, though not to be 
pleaded against its literary demerits, rigntly 
claims our reverence. Its jog-trot directness 
is a positive recommendation to a biographer, 
‘‘ sitting below in the cool element of prose,’’ 
when once he has surmounted his disgust at 
its poetical pretension. It is not the least of 
the many merits of these volumes that their 
author has recognised in Ken’s poems “‘ a per- 
fect treasure-trove, a mine hitherto scarcely 
worked, of materials of an autobiographical 
character,” and has enriched them with the 
results of his self-denying labours. But the 
reader will scarcely agree with his indulgent 
estimate of Ken’s epic and hymnarium, and 
the many quotations given will not mend 
matters. The indications of Ken’s feelings 
on subjects of moment, ¢g., the ‘ wider 
hope,” are highly interesting ; but exaspera- 
tion at the ill-choren vehicle will incessantly 
recur. As Bishop Alexander owns, one 
would gladly exchange ‘‘much”—yes, or 
all—‘‘ of the cumbrous narrative, the lan- 
guid lyric and the clumsy machinery” of 
Edmund for one or two more sermons. 

Rector of Little Easton in 1663, Ken was 
on terms of friendship, high and spiritual, 
with Lady Maynard, wife of Sir William 
Maynard, patron of the living. Her portrait 
is given. She has the large, sleepy eyes 
which painters in the Castlemaine days, when 
those eyes were in fashion, were wont to 
bestow indiscrimately on their sitters. To 





Ken she was ‘to the end of his life as much 
a transfigured and glorified ideal as Beatrice 
was to Dante.” 

The incidents of Ken’s life at his successive 
benefices of Brightstone and Woodhay, and in 
his Winchester prebend, are duly chronicled. 
At Winchester he undertook, gratis, the pas- 
toral charge of St. John in the Soke, and he 
was chaplain to his friend Bishop Morley, in 
whose palace Izaak Walton and his son, the 
younger Izaak, found their home. Here Ken 
(1674) wrote his Manual for Winchester 
Scholars—wherein (in the edition of 1695) 
first appeared the famous Hymns. His fame 
as @ preacher was extended by his sermons at 
Chelsea Old Church, when in attendance at 
the bishop’s town house hard by. Then 
came the continental journey of 1675. In 
his biographer’s opinion, the experiences of 
that journey terminated any inclination Ken 
may have had to the Roman Church. Moving 
now within the circle of the court, he was, in 
1679, appointed chaplain to the Lady Mary, 
daughter of the Duke of York and wife to 
William of Orange. Here he bravely with- 
stood William in the cause of an English lady 
dishonoured by Count Zulenstein, a near 
connexion of the prince; turned aside the 
over-eager advocates of union with the Dutch 
Church from their hasty purpose, and in- 
terested himself in the conversion of Col. 
Fitzpatrick—a dubious gain to the Church of 
England. 

In March, 1683, occurred that visit of 
Charles to Winchester, during which Ken 
refused his prebsndal house to Nell Gwynne, 
to whom it had been assigned Nell bore no 
malice, and Charles remembered the refusal 
to his own honour and Ken’s advantage when 
the bishopric of Bath and Wells fell vacant. 
Between Ken and that transient greatness 
lay the chaplaincy of Tangier and its very 
uncongenial society—the hot disputes with 
Mr. Pepys about spirits, and with Col. Kirke 
about swearing—and the death of Izaak 
Walton. 

A week after Ken’s consecration was the 
Sunday evening (February 1, 1685)—im- 
mortalised by Evelyn—when the French boy 
sang love-songs in the glorious gallery of 
Whitehall to the king and his concubines 
and the rabble-rout of Comus. On Monday 
morning came Charles’s fatal seizure, and 
‘‘ six days after, all wasin the dust.” During 
his illness, Ken was indefatigable in his 
exhortations—“ speaking like one inspired” 
—till James, at the suggestion of the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, turned the bishops out of the 
room to admit Huddlestone. 

Ken was one of the “ supporters” of James 
at his coronation. He kept ‘‘ his old course 
in a country new,” bearing himself with his 
accustomed independence. Sent for by the 
king to answer for some expressions in a 
sermon, he replied that there would have 
been no opportunity for his enemies to accuse 
him had not his majesty neglected his own 
duty of being present. (The Dictionnaire His- 
torique (1786) in its article ‘“‘ Ken,” though it 
says no word as to the Seven Bishops, has 
this anecdote.) In his diocese he was active. 
Dean Plumptre has given good reasons for 
supposing that he was in some measure guided 
by the example and writings of Nicolas 
Pavillon, Bishop of Alet, whom he may have 
met in his continental jouraey. We are given 
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full particulars ss to his visitations, his 
charity to the western rebels, his sympathy 
for Huguenot sufferers, and his prudent for- 
bearance under extreme provocation, when 
Huddlestone arranged a service distinctively 
Roman for the occasion of James’s “‘ touching ”” 
in the Abbey Church of Bath—“ the most 
insolent and insidious’? of the king’s acts, 
‘‘an audacious defiance of decency.” Ken 
wrote to Sancroft that he had had no power 
to prevent the function, which took place 
between the usual services; and that he had 
in the sermon on the next Sunday made the 
distinction between ‘an act of worship for 
which we could not open the church doors,” 
and an act of charity, for which they should 
always be set open, ‘“‘charity being the 
religion of the whole world.” 

The whole story of the bishops’ petition 
against James’s declaration of indulgence, 
their summons to the council, their refusal to 
give recognisances, their consequent com 
mittal to the Tower, and the crowning mercy 
of the acquittal, is told with graphic force. 
Dean Stanley has said of the last scene of 
Charles’s life that ‘‘none could repeat it 
after Macaulay.” But the biographer of Ken 
has had to repeat much more than that 
portion of the famous history; and he has 
done it with freshness and vigour, and with 
constant reference to his subject. In dealing 
with the after-part of Ken’s life, he is no 
longer under this disadvantage, and turns 
‘¢ with a sense of relief from the main stream 
of English history.”” The following ‘ narra- 
tive of more limited scope ” has an interest of 
its own, personal and pathetic. It comprises 
Ken’s refusal to take the oaths to William, 
his deprivation, his uneasy relations with his 
fellow Nonjurors, his retirement at Longleat, 
and his finally gaining the peace he had so 
resolutely sought by the path of duty. This 
was till very near the end. Not only was his 
life aimed at by certain “‘ lewd fellows of the 
baser sort,”” who would fain have hounded on 
the rabble to the ‘‘ De Witting ”’ of the Seven, 
but he was wounded in the house of his 
friends. In that little company there were 
divisions—schisms within a schism. There 
were laymen—Dodwell chief of these—eager 
to oversee their bishops. There was at least 
one bishop eager to betray England for the 
sake of James, and another ready to bargain 
for a pension. There were whisperers in the 
ear of a peevish ex-primate. The gentle Ken, 
in failing health, feels keenly all the things 
that are against him. Sometimes he is 
excited to unwonted wrath. Gilbert Burnet, 
thick-skinned, meddling, and prosperous, breaks 
into his retirement with a remonstrance. He 
is amazed to find Ken so positive, especially 
‘since you had advised others to take that 
which you refuse yourself.” This conduct of 
Ken’s ‘‘ gave great advantages to some who 
were so eevere as to say that there was some- 
thing else than conscience at the bottom.” 
Ken fires up. He explains that he bad 
resolved to take the oaths, because he had 
been told something which turned out not to 
be true. (This was the reported cession of 
Ireland to Louis XIV. by James.) On the 
discovery of the falsehood, he burnt his 
intended pastoral letter, ‘‘ without being in- 
fluenced by anyone, or making any words of 
it.” As to his motive, ‘‘ what that particular 
passion of corrupt nature is, which lies at the 








bottom, and which we gratify, in losing all 
we have, will be hard to determine.” 

Intent on the spiritual good of his diocese, 
and on the restoration of peace to the Church, 
Ken, upon the death of Kidder, who had been 
intruded into his see, begged his friend, 
George Hooper, Bishop of St. Asaph, to 
accept the proposed translation to Wells. 
Ken had long ago been willing to surrender 
his canonical claim to a worthy person, 
though he had always refused to give his 
flock to the care of a *‘ latitudinarian traditor.” 
Hooper accepts, and Ken is at peace—for a 
little while. Hicks and the Jacobite Non- 
jurors are furious. A meddliag layman 
endeavours to make mischief between Ken 
and his kind hostesses, the Misses Kemys, of 
Naish Court. They could not but agree (says 
the busybody) that the bishop was in the 
wrong. ‘but I fear it will be difficult to 
dissuade them from communicating with him 
whilst in the family.” His friend Lloyd 
(Bishop of Norwich and primus of the Non- 
jurors) had been also tampered with, and had 
yielded so far as to go back on his consent to 
the cession of Wells to Hooper. Ken was 
‘“‘ heated and provoked to a great degree,’’ and 
wrote fiercely to Lloyd, for which he after- 
wards begged pardon, ‘‘which I hope you 
will the more readily grant because you 
seem to have been in like passion when you 
wrote, and because I intend to give you no 
further trouble.” They afterwards corre- 
sponded in calmer mood, but there is no 
record of the renewal of their former inti- 
macy. 

Hooper’s endeavours for the bettering of 
Ken’s worldly fortunes resulted in a pension 
of £200 from the queen, which, added to the 
£80 annuity from Lord Weymouth, made 
‘‘the last seven years of his life a time of 
greater comfort than he had known during 
the fourteen that had passed since his depri- 
vation.” And so he passed on gently to the 
acute suffering that ushered in the final 
peace. Before that came, he had separated 
from the schismatic Nonjurors, and com- 
municated with his successor in Wells 
Cathedral. 

After reading these volumes our reverence 
for Ken is confirmed, It seems founded on 
personal knowledge, no longer vague and on 
trust. His weaknesses are neither dwelt on 
nor disguised, but make themselves felt. His 
main principle of choosing the losing side is 
perceived to be as fallible as any other maxim 
that tends to supersede the necessity for 
constant watchfulness and questioning. To 
adopt it is certainly the intirmity of noble 
minds, but an infirmity still. It betrayed 
Ken into the hands of those who (as 
Dean Plumptre admits) were super-subtle 
in their legalism, who voted that ex- 
perience had shown it to be inconsistent 
with the safety and welfare of the Pro- 
testant religion to be governed by a 
“*Popish prince,” had welcomed William as 
‘“‘a mighty deliverer,” and then hesitated to 
accept the deliverance as a judgment of God, 
and refused to take the only human means 
whereby it might be made effectual. In 
Ken’s case, this childish chicane is redeemed 
by his resolute charity to his opponents. 
But it must be remembered, in justice to 
them, that they could not see as fully as we 
can the beauty and spotlessness of his life, 





while the unreasonableness of his action, or 
abstention, was but too visible. If the ces- 
sion of Ireland would have absolved him fron 
his allegiance to James, hai not James’s 
actual breaches of faith forfeited the crown ? 
a question which had been practically answered 
by the nation. Only too truly has it besn 
said, ‘ Ii n’appartient qu’aux gens d’esprit de 
n’avoir pas le sens commua.”’ 

Space has failed to nutice some interestiog 
features of this work, which must be hastily 
glanced at. Hitherto unknown episodes of 
Ken’s life as spiritual director of private 
families fiad record here. There are special 
chapters on the Hymus, on Ken’s portraits, 
and on his library—the latter ‘‘ involving a 
considerable amount of labour’? — and on 
estimates of Ken. The leaders of the Oxford 
Catholic revival bore him constautly in miad. 
In 1825 Keble thought of editing his works ; 
and in 1836, in Tracts for the Times, an im- 
proved Breviary is proposed with specimens of 
commemorative services—the last of which is 
for Bishop Ken’sday. This practical canonisa- 
tion was the work of John Henry New- 
man. 

The relations of Ken to the older form of 
faith and its professors are diligently investi- 
gated. Very slender indications sometimes 
mark the track. For instance, the suppose 
contact of Ken with Davenport, the Roman 
propagandist at Oxford under the Common- 
wealth, rests, when all is said, on the allega- 
tion, by the editors of Wood’s Life, thit 
‘‘ Davenport was sometimes at Oxford for tne 
use of the public library.” This hint (sup- 
plemented by a suggestion from John Ingle- 
sant) is followed up; and the presence of 
certain books in Ken’s library is thus 
accounted for, as are also James’s choice of 
Ken as chaplain at Tangier, and certain ex- 
pressions used by James himself. All this is 
delicate tentative work, done “ with modesty 
enough and likelihood to lead it,” and not 
pushed too hard or too far. 

Ken’s biographer, though content with the 
general outcome of the Revolution, and 
regretting that Ken had taken a ‘course 
which brought so much misery on himself 
and others, and all but involved the Church 
in the misery of a perpetuated schism,’’ can 
yet say, identifying himself in sympathy with 
his subject, that “all was well: that it was 
given Ken to depart with brighter hopes for 
the Church which he had served not less 
faithfully, if less wisely, than his friend ” 
who had taken the oaths. 

And all was well. Ken had not chosen at 
random his motto—‘‘Et tu tibi quaeris 
grandia? Noli quaerere.” He was unfit for 
the high places of the earth, not because he 
was a saint, but because he lacked judgment 
in the things wherein the children of this 
world are wise in their generation. His fate 
was happier than Sancroft’s, whose milk of 
human kindness turned very sour, and who 
meddled and muddled with acrid persistence, 
envenoming the Church’s wounds which he 
sought to heal. His fame was happier than 
Burnet’s, who certainly sought grandia, but 
was well-meaning if provoking, and whose 
memory has had scant justice. His best gifts 
were worthily exercised, and their best fruit 
— with us, treasured up to a life beyond 
ife. 


R. C. Browne. 
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SOME BOOKS ON INTERNATIONAL LAW. 


International Law. By Sir Henry Sumner 
Maine. (John Murray.) 

International Law: with Materials for a 
Code of International Law. By Leone 
Levi. ‘International Scientific Series.” 
(Kegan, Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Notes pour servir a V Histoire littéraire et 
dogmatique du Droit international en Angle- 
terre. Par Ernest Nys. (Bruxelles: 
Muquardt. ) 


Waeruer or not the works of Sir Henry 
Maine will retain the position which they 
now hold is a question on which different 
opinions may be held. But there can be no 
doubt as to the profound and beneficial 
influence which he has exerted on English 
thought since the publication some seven and 
twenty years ago of Ancient Law. The 
lawyer, the historian, the social reformer, and 
the politician are all his debtors; for he ac- 
customed them all to take larger and more 
connected views of the development of 
society. He has left behind him no elaborate 
work—only a number of lectures and essays. 
Yet these are so admirable in style, so full of 
suggestion and rich in illustration, they throw 
such a bright light on many of the dark places 
in the early history of law and institutions, 
that no one could wish that Maine had 
expended his energies in minutely working 
out any single chapter of his great subject. 
The Whewell lectures on International 
Law, which he delivered last year and 
which his executors have now published, 
are little more than notes on a few titles, 
and have not by any means the value 
of his earlier and more finished works. 
For the most part they consist, as he says, 
‘‘of an account, as summary as I can make 
it, of such portion of the International 
system a8 appears to me to be reasonably 
settled.” Having discussed the part which 
writers of authority have played in the 
making of the system, the influence of 
Roman law, the authority and sanction of 
international law, the conception and inci- 
dents of State sovereignty, he proceeds to 
treat of various points of interest in the law 
of nations in time of war. His attention is 
chiefly fixed on the rules, more or less firmly 
established, which tend to the mitigation of 
war, and on the position of neutrals. Deal- 
ing with the rules of war, his lectures are a 
running commentary on the manual for the 
use of English oificers in the field, compiled 
by Lord Thring, which for some reason or 
other the Government has not allowed to be 
published. As to the position of neutrals in 
future wars, Sir Henry Maine suggests that, 
simply through industrial development and 
not through any alteration of opinion, the 
Declaration of Paris of 1856 may shortly 
prove obsolete. The United States declined 
to approve the Declaration unless the clause 
abolishing privateering further provided in 
effect that all private property, not being 
contraband, should be exempted from seizure. 
To ourselves, who depend so much on foreign 
countries for our food supply, Sir Henry 
Maine thinks it well worth consideration 
whether we should not accept the proposal of 
the American government. He was aware 
of the objections to the proposal (which has 
recently been the subject of keen discussion), 





but he did not live to redeem his promise of 
a more complete consideration of the point. 
The concluding lectures deal with proposals 
to abate war. That arbitration or any other 
single remedy will meet the case he has no 
belief ; but he finds ground for hope in seeing 
how the alliance of the three emperors has 
kept the peace of Europe during the last ten 
troubled years. ‘If war is ever to be 
arrested,” he says, ‘it will be arrested by 
sacrifices on the part of those states which 
are neither at war nor desire to go to war.” 
And this, no doubt, is the sum of the matter. 

Compararively slight and fragmentary as 
are these studies on a great subject, they are 
yet full of Maine’s characteristic independ- 
ence and suggestiveness. International Law 
has suffered greatly from a certain wooliness 
of thought on the part of many of its pro- 
fessors. There was no wooliness in Maine’s 
mind; and, had he lived to carry his work 
further, he would certainly have done much 
to free the subject from the discredit which 
has attached to it. 


The other two works whose titles are given 
above do not require more than a brief notice. 
The special feature of Prof. Leone Levi's 
manual, published shortly before his death, is 
the attention given to what he calls “the 
positive portion of the law—that resulting 
from treaties and conventions’; and as a 
handy means of reference to treaty clauses 
on special matters it will be found very 
useful. In other respects the book is dis- 
appointing. It may be doubted, indeed, 
whether International Law lends itself readily 
to the form of a code, seeing that apart from 
obvious moral maxims and verbal definitions 
hardly a single proposition can be laid down 
which does not require the most careful 
qualification. The student who makes 
acquaintance with the subject through the 
499 articles of Prof. Levi’s code will certainly 
acquire a great many false impressions from 
which he will have some difficulty in freeing 
himself. 


In his Notes pour servir, of which the 
first part has been published, M. Nys pro- 
poses an examination of the services rend ered 
by England in the development of Inter- 
national Law. He sketches the position of 
mediaeval England with regard to the claims 
of the pope and of the emperor, gives brief 
notices of the English writers on public 
affairs, and touches on a few select titles of 
the law in which the English practice 
differed from that of other countries. So 
far M. Nys, in an interesting and useful little 
volume, has carried the subject up to the 
Treaty of Westphalia. G. P. Macpone.t. 








Concerning Men, and other Papers. By the 
Author of “‘Jobn Halifax, Gentleman.” 
(Macmillan ) 


‘‘Tuese were the last papers Mrs. Craik 
wrote. She intended to collect and republish 
them with others that were never written, but 
only planned.” So runs the brief note pre- 
fixed to this volume, which probably contains 
not only the last words written by the author 
for the public eye, but the last words of hers 
which are destined to see the light, unless 
indeed we have the gratification of reading 
a selection from her letters which, I should 





—— 


think, could hardly fail to be full of interest 
and charm. There is something sad in almost 
every parting; there is something specially 
sad in bidding farewell to a writer who for 
forty years, by those forms of literature which 
touch us most intimately—the story, the 
essay, and the lyric—has added so copiously to 
our store of innocent enjoyment. Her literary 
repute may not he to-day what it was in 
1857, when John Halifax, Gentleman, was the 
book of the hour. She has taken her place 
among the dit minores of the book world ; but 
her work will never be without a welcome 
from those whose love of the more impres- 
sive features of noble literature—penetrating 
imagination and profound reflection—does not 
render them insensitive to the charm of 
beautiful ideals, of pure, wholesome sentiment, 
of clear, homely, and yet always cultivated, 
expression. 

I do not think I shall be alone in the 
opinion that this, the latest volume of Mrs. 
Craik’s essays, is also the best. I should not 
call her an intellectually courageous writer ; 
rather I should say that one of her prominent 
characteristics was a certain timidity, which 
led her to shrink from leaving far behind her 
the safe, beaten highways of thought. In 
many of her essays there is what—if the 
phrase be allowed me—I may call a too 
obvious obviousness, as if she would not pay 
out any coin of thought until, by passing 
through many hands, it had acquired the 
smoothness which guaranteed it genuine. 
There is something of this quality even here. 
In the last two papers in the book—* Merely 
Players” and ‘‘ Miss Anderson in the * Winter’s 
Tale’ ”—which, as will be seen by their titles, 
deal with matters theatrical, there is an 
intellectual and emotional propriety which is 
undoubtedly pleasing but also rather unsug- 
gestive and uninspiring. Like Lord Tenny- 
son’s farmer we feel that. our preacher has 
said what she ought to have said, and 
we come away, not having much to say 
on our own account. In any book appeal- 
ing to a nineteenth-century literary audi- 
ence which delights in ‘chatter’ either 
‘‘about Shelley” or any other topic of the 
hour, this kind of writing must needs fall 
somewhat flat ; and, therefore, it is pleasant to 
find that in this volume there is hardly any 
of it except in these two papers, and even 
they are characterised by such refined good 
sense that we shrink from seeming to depre- 
ciate them. It cannot be denied, however, 
that in the quality of suggestiveness—that 
quality which has not only an intellectual but 
a social value, inasmuch as it helps usto make 
talk—the essays ‘‘Concerning Men” and 
‘For Better, for Worse” are much richer 
than the two other papers of which I 
have been speaking. We are compelled 
to read them with more alertness and 
with a greater number of mental notes 
of interrogation. They bite into the mind 
here and there instead of merely passing 
over it. This is particularly true of some of 
the special verdicts recorded in the course of 
an elaborate and exceedingly interesting com- 
parison between the character of the average 
man and that of the average woman. Mrs. 
Craik’s larger conclusions will be disputed by 
nobody, except, perhaps, by a paradoxist like 
Mrs. McLaren; but some of her subsidiary 
obiter dicta put us in the questioning mood, 
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For example, it will be generally conceded 
that in most of the qualities which go to pro- 
duce moral beauty of character the ordinary 
woman is superior to the ordinary man ; but 
it is very doubtful whether the facts of life 
justify Mrs. Craik’s inclusion of unselfishness 
among these notes ef superiority. Of course 
it is of no use to begin an argument which 
can never be ended, but it seems to me that 
Mrs. Craik was led to a doubtful conclusion 
by observing prominent rather than significant 
facts. Just because a man is stronger than a 
woman, and can command more space in 
which to exploit himself, his selfishness is 
likely to be more aggressive than hers ; and it 
will consequently impress the imagination 
more strongly, in the same way that it is 
more strongly impressed by the half-hour of 
thunder-rain which rattles against the win- 
dows than by the day of steady silent down- 
pour. There is, however, no doubt as to 
whether the half-hour or the day produce the 
greater effect; and the belief that the con- 
stant unobtrusive selfishness of the weak is a 
more potent force than the paroxysmal and 
violent selfishness of the strong has at any 
rate something to say for itself. Then, too, it 
is very curious to observe that a writer who 
speaks of the average man not only with 
fairness but with generosity should commit 
herself to the extraordinary statement that 
‘‘a man loves his own children, but seldom 
any other man’s.” My own observation 
would certainly lead me to say that enthusi- 
astic love for children, as children—love 
which is quite apart from the instinct of 
paternity or maternity—is quite as common 
among men as among women, perhaps even 
commoner. Nor can the general preposition 
that ‘‘ there are few men so strong and brave 
as a woman” be established by the fact that 
men are more frequently driven mad by 
worldly misfortunes than women. ‘‘ We 
can,” writes Mrs. Craik, ‘‘we” meaning 
women, ‘endure almost any amount of ex- 
ternal suffering; . the thing which 
breaks our hearts and turns our brains is, as 
statistics also prove, inward anguish.” Just 
so; but this “inward anguish” is just what 
worldly misfortune brings to a man, because 
he has to endure the burden of responsibility ; 
while mere privation, which is often the 
woman’s only share of such misfortune, though 
doubtless painful enough, is a much more 
external and therefore a much more endur- 
able thing. 

I have raised these questions not with a 
controversial intent, but simply to show that 
this essay is what Americans call a “live” 
paper, not a mere smooth piece of workman- 
ship turned out from a literary lathe. The 
essay entitled ‘‘ For Better, for Worse”’ is, 
perhaps, still more striking; and just now, 
when the marriage question is being so warmly 
discussed, will be read with special interest. 
But I must be content to leave it with this 
passing reference. The chapters in the book 
which many readers will find most attractive, 
and which, it is to be hoped, may prove 
practically useful in inspiring some new and 
nerled development of the enthusiasm of 
huwabity, are those devoted to descriptions 
of a ‘‘ House of Rest” for shop girls, which 
two good ladies have established at Babba- 
combe, Devonshire, and of Mrs. Hart’s noble 
work in connexion with the Kells Art 





embroideries. In these beautiful celebrations | 
of human helpfulness, we feel that Mrs. 
Craik’s heart is speaking—that we are reading 
the words, not of a literary artist, writing 
with a view to effectiveness, but of a noble 
sympathetic woman. To all last words a 
certain sacred impressiveness belongs. It 
would be sad if these last words were alto- 
gether unproductive. 
James Asacrort Nose. 








Memoirs of the Count de Fallouxz. From the 
French. Edited by C. B. Pitman. In 
2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Tuxsz are the memoirs of one who believed 
in the Comte de Chambord, and on the last 
page confesses that his idol was unworthy. 
His conclusion we will place first so that the 
loyalty and good sense of M. de Falloux may 
have the utmost recognition. ‘‘I,” says the 
Count, ‘“‘who have sought to devote my life 
or my death to him attribute his mistakes to 
a failure in judgment,’ as well as to blind 
counsels. And he asks, if the Comte de Cham- 
bord believed the white flag indispensable, why 
not have ‘‘ seized it in one of our revolutions 
and have asserted his rights or died for them ?”’ 
If-he had not that faith in France and him- 
self, ‘why did he refuse to accept the com- 
promise of the fleur de lis on the tricolor?” 
Finally, a third issue was open to him 
—abdication.” Then follows the reluctant 
admission of a most pious Catholic and 
fervent Monarchist: ‘‘ But to avoid adopting 
either of the three courses, to mingle the 
three lines of conduct, was to win neither 
profit nor dignity from either.” Of the 
English editor, all that need be said is that 
the worst part of the work is the preface, in 
which he writes miraculously: ‘M. de 
Montalembert and Pire Lacordaire—at both 
of whose deathbeds he [ M. de Falloux} stood.” 
M. de Falloux enjoyed and apparently 
deserved general respect. It is this which 
makes his memoirs so interesting. The reader 
feels that he is dealing with a sincere and 
unselfish character, not perhaps altogether 
free from bias, but quite without malice and 
incapable of mean and sordid action. Among 
French statesmen, Berryer was his leader, 
‘‘ who would have secured the success and the 
greatness of the monarchy if God had not 
condemned the monarchy itself to a fatal 
blindness.”” When Berryer was dying, he 
penned a farewell to the Comte de Chambord 
of which de Montalembert said: “It is 
one of the finest outbursts that ever issued 
from the human soul ”’: 
“O my King! Iam told that I am at my last 
breath. I die with the sorrow of not having 
beheld the triumph of your hereditary rights, 
consecrating the development of the liberties of 
which France stands in need. I bear these 
aspirations to heaven.” 
Louis Napoleon evidently respected M. de 
Falloux very greatly, and regarded him as 
unconvertible. M. de Falloux was of opinion 
that ‘Louis Phillipe’s weakness” and the 
rivalry of Guizot and Thiers led to the 
revolution of February 1848, which he 
describes as “‘an effect out of proportion 
to its cause” In that struggle he visited 
the Hotel-Dieu when 
‘*the wounded belonging to the National 
Guard or to the insurgents had been brought 





in and placed beside each other, but the 
hospital attendants were promptly forced to 
separate them. The insurgents been seen 
to crawl from their beds, to throw themselves 
on tu a neighbouring couch where they recog- 
nised an uniform, biting until the blood spurted 
out those whom they could not wound in any 
other way.” 


In the provisional government which 
followed M. de Falloux held a portfolio. 
But his devotion to Church and Monarchy 
kept him aloof from all the little arts and the 
ambitious projects of the Prince President, 
— a ball at Nantes, said to the 

ount : 


‘I was much amused last evening to see you 
dancing opposite to me. You did not dance 
like a minister. You looked as though you 
were dancing on your own account.” 

M. de Falloux converted his friend Pére 
Lacordaire’s maxim: ‘‘ Contempt for death is 
the principle of moral strength” into one 
more suited to a minister—‘‘ Contempt for 
portfolios is the principle of political strength.” 
He distrusted Antonelli, whose long ministry 
at the Vatican was sullied with ‘ passion for 
dominion and lucre.” Nor was Thiers a 
man after de Falloux’s heart. Before 1852 
Thiers said to him: ‘‘The Republic is im- 
possible in France.” As to 1871, de Falloux 
thought no one could have obtained better 
terms ‘‘ in such desperate circumstances ”’ ; but 
he was surprised at Thiers’ evident enjoy- 
ment of Bismarck’s exaggerated compliments, 
and that the spokesman for France should 
appear ‘to prefer cessions of territory to an 
indemnity in money.’’ Thiers repeated over 
and over again : ‘‘ Provinces can be recovered, 
but money cannot be got back.” It seems 
likely that M. de Falloux’s simple character 
was in this misled by Thiers’ finesse. He 
knew Bismarck’s inexorable demands, and 
probably sought to render the inevitable 
acceptable by these arguments. We seem to 
know M. de Falloux better on reading his 
short judgment on Guizot and Thiers: 
‘‘ Neither of them was, according to my idea, 
a statesman in the old and lofty sense of the 
word. 

M. de Falloux had some knowledge of our 
country and of leading Irish Catholics. He 
was presented to Wellington: ‘‘A strange 
appearance, with an enormous head sur- 
mounting a small frail body, and an inordi- 
nately long nose almost meeting his prominent 
chin.” He felt more in his element with 
O’Connell— 


‘* A democrat before everything else; one felt 
in seeing him and still more in listening to him 
that he had grown up outside the sphere of all 
tradition; that he had lived under oppression 
and in revolt, and that God had predestined 
him to break rather thun to build.” 

He was more intimate with Lord Emly, 
who snored while Montalembert read aloud 
Pere Lacordaire on Broglie’s Histoire de 
?Eglise. The reader stopped and exclaimed : 
‘© *Monsell’s sleeping may be excused, but 
snoring is going too far.’ Mr. Monsell raised 
himself with a start and answered with a cool- 
ness more English than Irish, ‘ But, my dear 
sir, this is an hour when Parliament is sitting.” 


The volumes are full of interesting matter 
of real value to any student of the history of 


our time, 
ARTHUR ARNOLD. 
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A RUSSIAN GUIDE TO THE CAUCASUS. 


Putevoditel po Kavkasu. Sostavil E. Weilen- 
baum. (Tiflis.) 

Now that the scenery of the Caucasus is 
every day being brought nearer to us, we 
must give a hearty welcome to a guide-book 
so complete as that of M. Weidenbaum, 
although it be in Russian—a language unfor- 
tunately so little studied. But we suppose 
the time has not come for Baedeker to act as 
an intermediary. As yet the English visitors 
to this delightful country have been, compara- 
tively speaking, few. But every year will 
see them increase, allured by the unsurpassed 
grandeur of its scenery ; its wonderful moun- 
tains, Elborouz and Kasbek—each consider- 
ably higher than Mont Blanc; its picturesque 
villages and strange population. We are 
glad to see that our author has not omitted 
an account of the ascent of these mountains 
by Messrs. Freshfield, Moore, and Tucker. 
Tiflis is one of the most picturesque cities in 
the world, and has a very curious history. 
We cannot feel surprised that some of the most 
charming lyrics of the Russian poets—Pushkin 
and Lermontov—have been consecrated to 
such a region. 

The work of M. Weidenbaum is full and 
accurate. The first part is devoted to a 
description of the country, containing minute 
accounts of the mountains, rivers, climate, 
fauna, and flora. The gradual subjugation of 
this territory by Russia and its colonisation 
is told with an account of muridism, and the 
struggles of Shamil from the time of his first 
appearance as the prophet and leader of his 
people till his surrender to Prince Baratinski 
at Gounib in 1859. M. Weidenbaum con- 
cludes his account with the following words : 
‘Thus ended the protracted war in the 
Caucasus. The vast territory beyond the 
Kuban, which was during a long period the 
theatre of a bloody and stubborn contest, 
became a Russian possession. From 1861 to 1864 
were settled in it 111 stanitsi (stations) of 
Cossacks with 14,233 families. At the same 
time took place the emigration of Circassians 
into Turkey. According to official figures, 
which are below the truth, the emigrants from 


1858 to 1865 reached the number of 470,753 
souls,” 


The chapter on ethnology contains an at- 
tempted classification of the various lan- 
guages spoken in the Caucasus. M. Wenden- 
baum has made considerable use of the 
labours of Baron Uslar, which are especially 
valuable on the Lesghian group; and he 
styles him, not without reason, the Columbus 
of Caucasian philology. We have a clear 
account of the Georgian family, the most 
interesting of all, especially Georgian in the 
restricted sense of the term, with its literature 
extending over a thousand years. Mingrelian 
has already occupied the attention of Prof. 
Tsagarelli, and the Lazis have been described 
by M. Bakradze. About two years ago a 
very interesting book was published at Tiflis 
about Svanetia by J. Kanéveki, entitled 
Liubopitnié Ugolki Kavkaza (‘‘ Curious Corners 
of the Caucasus”). The Svans are, no 
doubt, the odves of Strabo, who has 
described the whole country, and says with 
truth of the Georgians: Kai of dvOpwro 
KdAAe kal peyéber Siadépovres* dmAot Se Kal 
ot xamp\ixot. The Ossetish language is in- 
teresting as an outlying member of the Aryan 





family, and has been studied much of late 


both by Russian and German scholars. Per- 


plexing as are the tongues of the Caucasus, it 
seems clear that they can be divided into four 
leading groups—Aryan, Georgian, Lesghian, 
and Tatar. The race-types fall into two main 
divisions—the Caucasian, to use the old 
nomenclature of Blumenbach, and the Mon- 
golian. Those who have seen the fine museum 
at Tiflis well remember the ethnological 
groups arranged there. To the first part of 
his work M. Weidenbaum has added a col- 
lection of valuable statistics. ; 

In the second part of the ‘‘ Guide” we get 
outlines of the chief routes, with short de- 
scriptions of the towns and military stations. 
Tiflis, of course, occupies a considerable 
number of pages ; and, although there are but 
few vestiges of the ancient city after so many 
devastations by Turk and Persian, yet in it 
centres the history of Georgia as a nation. 
M. Weidenbaum has much to tell us of the 
antiquities of Mtskhet, and Gelati, and Bardzia, 
with its frescoed portrait of Queen Tamara. 
He also gives us a good description of the 
Armenian monastery of Etchmiadzin. The 
concise sketch of Georgian history, about 
which so little is known in this country, is 
valuable; and, however much we may feel’a 
sentimental regret at the extinction of an 
ancient monarchy, yet it is none the less true 
that, had it not been for the Russians, the 
Georgians would long since have been stamped 
out. There are whole districts peopled by 
their descendants in Persia, who had been 
transplanted by Moslem sovereigns in the style 
familiar to us in the Bible. A good history 
of the city of Tiflis has been written in 
Russian by M. Bakradze. 

Our author does not forget to mention the 
valuable stone found in 1867 near Mtskhet, 
and now preserved in the museum at Tiflis, 
with a Greek inscription of the date a.p. 75, 
narrating how the Emperor Vespasian had 
built fortresses for Mithridates, king of the 
Iberians, son of Pharasmanes and Jamazda, 
the friend of the Roman emperor and Roman 
people. Perhaps some of our readers may 
remember the mention of a Pharasmanes in the 
sixth book of the Annals of Tacitus. This is the 
only Roman inscription which has been found 
in the country. The whole Caucasian region, 
however, has a shadowy classicism about it— 
if we may venture to use the expression—as 
we are reminded by the frescoes in the museum ; 
but itis altogether too remote. The Rion, the 
ancient Phasis, carries us back to Medea and 
the Argonauts; and how willingly would we 
believe, as the tradition goes, that Medea was 
born at Kutais! But Edgar Poe was only too 
much in the right when he sang : 

** Science ! true daughter of old Time thou art, 

Who alterest all things with thy peering eyes.”’ 

The book is embellished with many inte- 
resting engravings. The only work which 
we can compare with it is The Crimea and 
Transcaucasia, of Commander J. Buchan Telfer, 
which appeared in 1876; but that does not 
contain so much information, and is written 
in a more desultory and gossiping style. 
If the ‘‘Guide” of M. Weidenbaum were 
translated it would certainly induce more 
travellers to visit these delightful regions 
and to make acquaintance with the inhabi- 
tants; and first among these must be reckoned 
the manly, hospitable Georgians, who are in 





<a 


the van in intellectual activity and the 
pride which they take in the development of 
their interesting language. They are a hand- 
some race, as Gibbon said a century ago ; and 
the dark-eyed beauties among them recall the 
lines of the Russian poet, Benediktov, which 
we will quote in a French version, as being 
likely to be more intelligible to our readers 
than the original Russian : 


‘** Ta bouche répand tour-a-tour, 

Tous les doux baumes du Bosphore, 

Et tous les poisons d’amourt.’ 
Their generous Kakhetian wines, celebrated 
in many a Georgian song, must also not be 
forgotten. We reject with scorn the state- 
ment of Reclus, in bis Géographie Universelle, 
that most of the Georgians have red faces 
through drinking too much of it ! 

Tiflis, which has been steadily growing into 
importance since it has belonged to the Rus- 
sians, bids fair to be an important city on one 
of the great routes to India and the far East. 
We already hear of railway excursions to 
Samarkand, and Central Asia is becoming 
every day more open to the ethnologist and 
the philologist, as the publications of the 
Russian oriental societies show. 

M. Weidenbaum has already contributed 
papers to the Z'ransactions of the Caucasian 
section of the Russian Geographical Society. 
One has especially interested us (in vol. v.) 
on the ‘‘ Holy Groves and Trees among the 
Caucasian Peoples.” The whole country 
teems with strange beliefs and customs, folk- 
lore and legend. Prof. Maxime Kovalevski 
has described some interesting incidents of 
land-tenure to be found here and there among 
them. Itisa pity that Mr. A. J. Evans of 
Oxford has not yet given to the world any 
of the results of his tour in these countries 
about two years ago. He has shown us what 
he can do in this way by his Antiquarian 
Researches in Illyricum. 

We may add, in conclusion, that the work 
is more or less officially inspired, as we see by 
the title-page, and the remark at the end of 
the preface, that any corrections or sugges- 
tions are to be sent to the governor, Prince 
Dondukov-Korsakov. A good map is ap- 
pended. We must, however, lament the 
want of an index, the only defect in a valu- 
able book, especially as the table of contents 
at the beginning is so meagre. 

W. R. Morr. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Hugh Errington. By Gertrude Forde. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


A Crack County. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. 
In 3 vols. ( White.) 


Stephen Elderby. By A. Hill Drewry. In 
z vols. (Fisher Unwin.) 


A Hard-Won Victory. By Grace D. Litch- 
field. (Putnam’s Son’s.) 


The Dangerous Man. By A. J. Weyman. 


(Roper & Drowley.) 
Through the Shadows. By Erskine Moir. 
(Elliot Stock. ) 


Solved Mysteries. By James M'‘Govan. 
(Edinburgh & Glasgow: Menzies.) 

Miss Gerrrupt Forpe’s new novel, though 

very readable, has scarcely the freshness and 
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originality observable in previous works by 
the same hand. No doubt this is partly due 
to the fact that the story she has to tell is of 
a more commonplace order, and one not alto- 
gether new. Hugh Errington is not the first 
hero of the kind we have met with—an 
intellectual, high-souled man, with a touch 
of melancholy that makes him fascinating to 
the ladies. But he is really a fine study, 
and attracts our pity and admiration. In his 
thoughtless youth he has been inveigled into 
a marriage which ultimately wrecks bis life. 
His wife proves unworthy, and sinks deep 
into degradation ; but he declines to seek the 
aid of the divorce court, because he will not 
have his name dragged through the mire. 
After a time the wretched woman is reported 
to have lost her life in a fire, and Errington 
has found in Cecil Reevely a woman in whose 
love he at length hopes to gain happiness, 
when his wife once more suddenly confronts 
him. With every hope blasted, he becomes 
a wanderer on the face of the earth, and 
volunteers for military service in North 
Africa, where he experiences great hardships, 
and is severely wounded. We shall not 
reveal the remaining portion of the plot ; but 
it will suffice to state that he finds a haven 
at last, and is married to Cecil. Miss Forde 
puts in more than one wise and good plea on 
behalf of the clergy. The “society” papers, 
however, come in for a severe condemnation. 
These ‘‘ gossiping, puerile productions are the 
scum, the dregs of the press, the deformity 
of our nineteenth-century literature, which 
stoops to pander poisoned food to diseased 
appetites.” This anger is, perhaps, pardon- 
able when we discover that the publication of 
certain slanderous gossip concerning Hugh 
Errington has led to the death of his mother. 
It is always a pleasure to read Miss Forde’s 
stories, for even when she is not at her best 
she is still distinctly above the average. 


As its name implies, 4 Orack County is a 
sporting novel. It is of the rattling, amusing 
type now associated with the name of Mrs. 
Kennard, and is as good as any of its pre- 
decessors. The author’s description of the 
members of the Morbey Anstead Hunt, or 
‘‘The Mutual Adorationites,” is very graphic, 
and by no means destitute of sly touches of 
sarcasm. It would be difficult to believe 
that there are such men as Lord Littlebrane and 
General Prosieboy, with their small mean- 
nesses and their large exclusiveness ; but Mrs. 
Kennard writes as ‘‘one having authority,” 
and we must perforce accept her drawing of 
character as lifelike. Happily there is a 
refreshing contrast in Robert, or ‘ Rob” 
Jarrett, and Dot Lankester. Their fortunes 
and misfortunes as lovers will greatly interest 
the reader, for no novel consumer could exist 
on hunting fare alone. Jarrett is brought to 
death’s door by a severe illness; but, of 
course, it is £100,000 to a china orange that 
he will recover, and he does. Neither we 
nor Dot Lankester can do without him. Mrs. 
Kennard, though evidently fond of sport, is 
not so prejudiced as to be unable to see the 
faults of its devotees. 


Stephen Elderby is a placid English story 
with no unwholesome feverishness about it. 
Its sketches of the newly incorporated town 
of Dingeton, with its motley inhabitants, are 
amusing, but its real claim to notice is the de- 


lineation of the unselfish hero Elderby. He is 
pre-eminently one of that class who ‘‘do good 
by stealth, and blush to find it fame”; and 
the way he gives up his own cherished plans 
and ideals has something really noble about it. 


Miss Litehfield is a thoroughly original 
writer, and her latest story, 4 Hard Won 
Victory, will enhance her reputation. It is 
impossible to read five pages of it without 
feeling that the writer has a remarkable 
power of individualising character, or that she 
has something new to say upon questions 
which have agitated humanity in the past, 
and are agitating it now. She writes always 
with a high purpose, and not merely to amuse. 
Yet her sketches of character are marked both 
by humour and pathos, as Jean Ormsby, the 
heroine of her present narrative, the child 
Sibyl, old Mrs. Van Voorst, and the unctuous 
and selfish Rev. Dr. Warburton, abundantly 
demonstrate. There is something truly 
heroic in the life of Jean, and the means by 
which she secures ‘a hard-won victory” 
over the happiness which most other women 
would not have been able to forego. Dozens 
of striking things are scattered through 


ortwo. ‘A cheery face is as needful to the 
world asa noble heart.” ‘It is depressing 
to know the world’s great men too inti- 
mately.” ‘To have missed happiness is to 
some natures as great a sorrow as the having 
lost happiness.” 


Very poor and amateurish from the literary 
point of view is the sensational shillingsworth, 
The Dangerous Man. Such phrases as ‘‘ One 
glance of those bright eyes of yours are 
worth,” &c., ‘You speak quite dramatic,” 
‘One pure character’s trials does the reader 
more good,” &c., are calculated to make 
Lindley Murray stir in his grave. As Mr. 
Weyman seems scarcely equal to exercises in 
simple English, it is a pity for him to use 
such words as “ propaedutics”’ and ‘‘ icteri- 
tious.” On p. 150 the author rapturously 
describes the first kiss exchanged by his hero 
and heroine ; but as long before (on p. 30) we 
had read of Willie Grant clasping the waist 
of the fair Rose Carron as her lover, he does 
not seem to have made the best use of his 
opportunities. This sketch is altogether very 
jejune both in conception and execution. 


We are afraid that the chief objection 
urged by readers against Through the Shadows 
will be that they prefer to take their religious 
disquisitions and their novels at different 
times. When fiction and theology are com- 
bined to the extent they are here, the one is 
apt to spoil and neutralise the other. The 
author is not without talent, and he handles 
certain questions with skill; but a mystical 
hero and heroine have never yet been popular 
in a work of fiction, and we may take it for 
granted they never will. Mr. Moir will do 
well to remember this. 


Inspector M‘Govan’s revelations of a city 
detective, which he publishes under the title 
of Solved Mysteries, do not belong to those 
exaggerated and sensational stories so much in 
vogue, in which imagination is a far more 
potent ingredient than fact. On the contrary, 
they are faithful transcripts of the seamy 
side of human life, bearing the stamp of 





| actuality in almost everv line. It is long 


these pages, from which we may select one: 





since we read sketches exhibiting such true 
and natural pathos as ‘‘ Meg and Jess,” “ The 
Marked Cash-bag,” ‘* A Little Bread-stealer,”’ 
and ‘ Billy’s Father.” As a rule, detective 
stories only minister to an unhealthy excite- 
ment; but it is impossible to read many of 
these pages without feeling the finer emotions 
deeply touched, or confessing to a sympathy 
with some of those whose lives are cast in 
criminal grooves. 
G. Barnerr Suira. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 


The Book-Lov-r’s Enchiridion. Fifth edition. 
(Simpkin Marshall & Co.) When the fourth 
edition of this now famous work came into 
our hands, we were satisfied that it was about 
as good a book on the subject as could be 
produced, It was, therefore, rather a surprise, 
when we examined the fifth edition, to find it 
was a distinct improvement on its predecessor. 
Mr. Alexander Ireland has subjected the whole 
of the work to diligent revision. He has 
omitted passages which seemed, on careful re- 
perusal, weak or inappropriate; and by this 
means, and, with the aid of an additional sheet 
or two, has made room for many new extracts. 
Five names have disappeared altogether. 
Several of the old authors are now more fully 
represented, and there are twenty or thirty 
fresh names, including Ben Jonson, Walter 
Scott, Shelley, and Whittier. New authors of 
our own day have not been overlooked. Mr. 
J. Rogers Rees, the writer of two companion- 
able prose works concerning the love of books, 
and Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, our latest singer 
on the same theme, are represented, the latter 
by an original sonnet equal, we think, to any- 
thing he has written. Mr. Ireland’s pains- 
taking researches in the by-ways of literature 
have brought several good things to light. 
One is a striking passage from the letters of 
Archbishop de Porré, a French ecclesiastic of 
the sixteenth century. It reads like a happy 
inspiration of Montaigne. Noteworthy, too, 
are the words of Viscount Lonsdale (pp. 101-2). 
Good judgment is shown alike in the omissions 
and the additions. A few names we were 
sorry to miss—Matthew Arnold and Haw- 
thorne, for example. Is there nothing in the 
Essays in Criticism and in he Old Manse 
worthy to be quoted ? 


‘One of the purposes of this volume,’’ writes 
Mr. Ireland, in his interesting preface, ‘‘ is to meet 
certain needs and moods of thoughtful minds, 
which seek in books, not amusement or mere pas- 
sive enjoyment, but the inspiration and quicken- 
ing influence of high aims and noble purposes.” 


Bringing together, as it does, the writings of 
other days and of our own, it opens the way to 
an instructive comparison—a comparison by no 
means unfavourable to the literary attainments 
of modern authors. Observe, says Mr. Ireland, 
how the best authors of the present century 
‘‘have maintained the purity, strength, flexi- 
bility, and comprehensiveness of our language, 
in some instances reaching a splendour and 
vividness not previousiy attained in English 
literature.” The study of style alone, he adds, 
afforded by these extracts, will be found “ not 
unprofitable.” Finally, paper more purely 
white and binding more tasteful are small, but 
not insignificant, additions to the special merits 
of this latest edition. 


THE first issue of the ‘‘Temple Library ” 
(J. M. Dent & Co.) satisfies the expectations we 
had formed of it. It consists of The Hssays of 
Elia, in two volumes, with the imprint of the 
Chiswick Press. The editor, Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, has wisely contented himself with some 
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fourteen pages of introduction, from which we 
may quote his 

“ belief that Lamb, feeling his own mental in- 
firmity, and aware of the fearful lifelong strain to 
which he was to be subjected, took refuge in trifles 
seriously, and played the fool in order to remain 
sane.”’ 


He has followed the text of the original editions 
of the two series of essays (1823 and 1833), and 
has limited his notes to a few identifications of 
the persons referred to only by initials. Mr. 
Herbert Railton contributes six etchings, repro- 
duced by photogravure. Perhaps the two most 
pleasing are ‘Cloister, Christ’s Hospital,” and 
“The Temple Church.” The view of ‘Old 
Blakesware House” is apparently taken from 
the old water-colour drawing discovered by 
Canon Ainger, and published by him in the 
English Illustrated Magazine for January, 1886 ; 
but we think that Mr. Railton has failed to 


give the house sufficient dignity. So, again, 
with ‘‘ Mackery End,” we venture to say that 


every lover of Charles Lamb would think first 
of ‘the creature that might have sat to a 
sculptor for the image of Welcome,” and not 
of the “ tame villatic fowl.” 


THE latest addition to the harshly named 
series of ‘Knickerbocker Nuggets” (G. P. 
Putnam’s Son’s) likewise consists of The Essays 
of Elia, in two volumes—which may be taken 
as a fresh evidence of Lamb’s perennial popu- 
larity. Considering the price—only one ehilling 
per volume less than the ‘‘Temple Library,” 
with no illustrations—we might have expected 
a wider margin; but the binding contains the 
— tooling that we have seen anywhere on 

oth. 


Louisa of Prussia, and other Sketches. By the 
Rev. John Kelly. (Religious Tract Society.) 
This little book of 192 pages consists of short 
lives of Queen Louisa of Prussia, of Princess 
William of Prussia, of Princess Charles of 
Hesse, and of the Queen of Roumania. Queen 
Louisa was the mother, Princess William the 
aunt, and Princess Charles the cousin, of the 
Emperor William I. of Germany. There is a 
certain similarity of character and aims in the 
lives of these three ladies. Their biographies 
fitly follow each other; but the same cannot 
be said of Carmen Sylva. ‘Phe Queen of 
Roumania is a German by birth and a Hohen- 
zollern by marriage ; but, beyond this, she has 
little in common with Prussia’s famous queen, 
and still less with Princess William or Princess 
Charles. The reader must feel that his clerical 
cicerone is more at home with his Pomeranian 
than with his Roumanian heroine. The evan- 
gelical piety of the former appeals to his sym- 
pathy more than the romantic culture of the 
latter. He tells us, indeed, that the Christian 
faith of Queen Elizabeth is ‘‘ deeper than comes 
out explicitly in her poems”; and he gives us 
the pathetic couplet which touched the heart of 
Charles Kingsley : 

*©Onty Onz. 

‘* From need and misfortune preeerve it secure ; 
From sin keep its little heart, keep it aye pure ; 
Lead Thou it Thyself all its journey below, 

One only I have, as Thou, Father, dost know.” 


Unfortunately for Roumania, Carmen Sylva is 
now a childless queen. The death of this only 
child will prove a danger to European peace, 
should Charles of Roumania die without heirs. 
The story of Queen Louisa of Prussia has been 
often told. It was her fate to share defeat with 
her husband; but few conquerors have ever 
been inspired by so heroic a spirit. She was 
also, what all saints and heroines have not 
been, @ woman of a very observant and saga- 
cious understanding. Speaking of Napoleon, 
she writes: “It would be blasphemy to say 
that God is with him; but he is manifestly an 
instrument in the hands of the Almighty in 
burying the old that has no more life in it, but 





is overgrown with external things.” Few, 
indeed, whether in or outside the Courts of 
Europe, were as enlightened as this queen, 
who saw in her own misfortunes the workings 
of a beneficent Providence. We must not close 
this short notice without commending the illus- 
trations in the book. 


The Lion of St. Mark. By G. A. Henty. 
(Blackie.) In his new story Mr. Henty tries a 
fresh vein of romantic adventure, and works 
it admirably. He plants his hero, Francis 
Hammond (a lad of itteen), in Venice, at the 
time when the great republic was struggling 
not only for the empire of the seas, but for her 
very existence against a hostile alliance of 
Hungary, Padua, and Genoa, and, with his 
help, depicts the intrigues of villains who are 
passionate in love and treacherous in politics. 
Gondolas, abductions, sea-fights, political 
councils, hairbreadth escapes, and what not, 
lead up to the usual triumph of virtue, valour, 
andconstancy. Mr. Henty freely acknowledges 
his obligations, so far as the historical materials 
for his book are concerned, to Hazlitt’s History 
of Venice; but the style in which he has utilised 
these is entirely his own, and a very entertaining 
and polished style it is. Mr. Henty has 
probably not published a more interesting 
story than this. He has certainly not published 
one in which he has been at such pains to rise 
to the dignity of his subject, while not forgetting 
that his main clientéle is composed of boys who 
think more of incident than of such dignity. 
He supplies more love-making than is customary 
in books of this kind, but then Venice without 
this element would not be Venice at all. 
Besides, this love-making is associated with, 
and in a sense is subsidi to, adventure. Mr. 
Henty’s battle-pieces are admirable. 


Peruaps Mr. R. M. Ballantyne’s new story 
of Blue Lights ; or, Hot Work in the Soudan 
(Nisbet), contains a little too much about 
‘* Sailors’ Institutes” and similar institutions 
—although these are undoubtedly doing a 
high moral and philanthropic work—but it is a 
spirited story of a boy’s folly and a man’s 
bravery. Miles Milton envtahala goes through 
a great deal of what Mr. Ballantyne terms 
‘*hot work,” including a meeting with the 
Mahdi, not to speak of the Mahdi’s cousin, in 
the Soudan; and he does not emerge from it 
altogether uninjured, even although his heart’s 
desire is attained and his fortunes are mended 
before the end of the book is reached. There 
is a good deal of rollicking fun in this volume, 
especially at the beginning, where Miles Milton, 
being mistaken for somebody else, falls into the 
hands of detectives, while the humour that is 
contributed to it by the stalwart, Tapleian, Jack 
Molloy is of the best quality. Like Mr. Henty, 
Mr. Ballantyne improves in finish as a story- 
teller for ys, without falling off in the 
slightest degree in enthusiasm or ‘‘ go.” He 
re certainly never written a better story than 
this. 

Captain of the Wight: a Romance of Caris- 
brooke Castle in 1488. By Frank Cowper. 
(Seeley.) The hero of this story, or rather the 
personage after whom it is named, is Sir 
Edward Woodville (was not his actual title 
Earl Rivers ?), the last ‘‘ Lord and Captain of 
the Isle of Wight,” who died in the battle of 
St. Aubin du Cormier. We should like the 
book better if it were not written in what has 
lately been rather cleverly nicknamed ‘‘ War- 
dour Street English”; but there are probably 
still many readers to whom that dialect is not 
unpleasing; and, after all, it is easier to 
ridicule the pseudo-archaism in which Mr. 
Cowper has followed writers of greater note 
than to say what is the fitting kind of diction 
for historical romance relating to the fifteenth 
century. Mr. Cowper has read his history 
carefully, and his story is interesting, and told 





with a good deal of animation. In the Isle of 
Wight, at all events, it is sure to be read with 
pleasure. The illustrations are drawn by the 
author, and are fairly good. 


Under False Colours. By Sarah Doudney. 
(Blackie.) Most of Miss Doudney’s gift- 
books are not easily distinguishable from 
novels, and this is especially true of Under 
False Colours. But for the school-girl decep- 
tion, which is originated in the first chapter, 
and, in virtue of which Miss Cherry Dent 
passes herself off as Miss Cissy Dysart, we 
should have said that—in its central love-affair, 
in its humour, especially that which is con- 
tributed by the vulgarish uncle Barnaby, and, 
indeed, in all Cherry’s adventures after she 
finds it impossible to continue sailing under 
false colours — this was decidedly a story 
for adults. The self-assertive Lady Rosanne 
and the generous General Bulstrode are 
2 Sanne *eciall the — — Miss 

oudney is es y capable of, and espe- 
cially delights in, drawing. But whether 
this be considered a girl’s book ora novel, it 
must be allowed to be well-planned and well- 
written. Next to the deception already 
mentioned as taking place in the beginning of 
the book, the moral which senealite it, and 
which is especially inculcated in the end, is the 
most juvenile feature of Under False Colours. 
The illustrations are especially notable. They 
have almost all the salle of photography. 


Fireflies and Mosquitoes. By F. Frankfort 
Moore. (S. P. C. K.) The weakest thing 
about this story of adventures, hairbreadth 
escapes, and discoveries in natural history, is 
the start. Doctors are permitted, no doubt in 
virtue of professional privilege, to do eccentric 
things, more especially in boys’ books; but it 
savours not a little of burlesque for Dr. Hope to 
send Captain Cromer and his son into the jaws of 
death to cure them of s weakness which is the 
result of a too comfortable life. Otherwise 
Fireflies and Mosquitoes is an interesting and 
instructive story, without being dreary or 
didactic. The dangerous and detestable ‘‘ head 
hunters ”’ of recent exploration are introduced 
into it very skilfully ; it contains a whole host 
of well-managed battles. There are also two 
singularly good and thoroughly original 
characters in it—a courageous English natural- 
ist and an American captain. Some chapters 
appear to drag a little, and occasionally the 
pill of science peeps out from the enclosing jam 
of narrative. But blemishes of this kind are 
few, and will be noticed only by the hyper- 
critical. 

Mr. FRANKFORT Moore has a manifestly 
great liking for improbability as a good thing to 
begin a story with. This is proved even more by 
his Under Hatches (Blackie) than by his Fireflies 
and Mosquitoes ; for surely never did a boy find 
his way into a convict-ship in the manner in 
which Ned Woodthorpe does in this book. But 
once Ned finds his way there, all is the plainest 
sailing, so far, at all events, as the evolution 
of his adventures is concerned. Under Hatches 
is a bulkier book than Fireflies and Mosquit-es ; 
but the narrative does not drag in the way in 
which it does in the shorter story. What with 
@ mutiny of convicts, the adventures of one of 
their superintendents who has been cruelly 
punished for a crime of which he was not 
guilty, a fire on board-ship, and the appear- 
ances in different characters of Dr. Maitland, 
who is the good genius of the story, one is 
never allowed to get tired. Mr. Moore has 
never shown himself so thoroughly qualified 
to write books for boys as he has done in 
Under Hatches. 


Mavis. By M. Bramston. (8. P. OC. K.) 
Many of the gift-books issued this year by the 
8. P. C. K. at once challenge attention by their 
tasteful and attractive binding. The flight of 
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seagulls on the cover of this book, for instance, 
is novel and truthfully drawn, and must needs 
please the reader even before a page is opened. 
Miss Bramston’s stories are always simple 
and unaffected; and this tale of Mavis’s 
love shows the power of constancy, rewarded 
at length by the happiness which marriage 
generally brings to those who have been faithful 
to each other during along engagement. On 
the other hand her friend’s hasty match is sadly 
contrasted, bringing with it trouble and a life- 
long sadness. The story is not unsuited to the 
present time, when so many engaged couples 
have to learn the lesson of patience. 


Andrew Garth’s Apprentices, by F. 8. Potter 
(S. P. C. K.), reminds the reader of Hogarth’s 
pictures of Industry and Idleness, The story of 
the apprentice who takes to poaching and of his 
rough awakening often repeats itself in real 
life. This book is well suited for a village 
lending library. 

Dodo; an Ugly Little Boy, by E. Everett- 
Green (S. P. C. K.), teaches the old lesson 
‘* handsome is that handsome does.’’ A scene 
in which the old sexton, who is proud of his 
well-dug graves, is begged by a small boy to 
dig his own grave at once, in order to be certain 
that no one else shall dig it in a haphazard 
fashion, is full of quiet humour. Obedience 
to the stern calls of duty is insisted upon 
throughout the book, and the little hero's 
exploit at the end is well told. Mr. Nash’s 
illustrations are commendable, and, in the last, 
he has certainly made Dodo sufficiently ugly. 


John Trotte, by the Author of ‘Ruth 
Halliday” (8S. P. C. K.), is founded on a real 
life, and dedicated to the memory of the late 
Rev. A. M. Bennett. The story takes us to 
Newfoundland, and many will be glad to read 
again of the devoted Bishop Feild. 


Only a Fisher Boy (8. P. C. K.). This tale 
of trawling in the wild North Sea touches on 
its numberless perils, and the mischief caused 
by Dutch ‘“‘copers.” It also introduces the 
value of religion, which is now, thanks in a 
great measure to the missionary efforts lately 
begun for the benefit of these fishermen on the 
Dogger Bank, taking root and bearing fruit in 
the crews of the fishing smacks. 


Almost a Pauper, by E. Rentoul Esler 
(S. P. C. K.), having appeared first in Al/ 
the Year Round was well worthy of being 
reprinted. A city waif, illtreated at home, 
but full of determination, secures a passage to 
Australia as a stowaway. A powerfully- 
described passage in his future story—a bush 
fire—becomes the turning-point in his fortunes. 
If any fault can be found with this capital book 
for boys, it is that the waif’s success in life is 
never chequered by losses or bad luck—an 
uncommon circumstance in Australian enter- 
prise. 

Will Trahair’s Friends, by Mrs. J. Sitwell 
(S. P. CO. K.), is a pleasant story of the Cornish 
coast, and Polly Rivers; or, What must I 
Renounce? by F. E. Reade (8. P. C. K.), will be 
found useful in the nursery library. 


Onwards; or, The Brown Boy (S. P. C. K.), 
tells the struggles of*a boy in a low position, 
who is upheld by good principles. The religious 
element is somewhat pronounced in this story, 
and might in many small readers produce an 
effect which the author would not desire. 


On the Moor, by Mrs. J. Sitwell, and Jn the 
Mutiny Days, by E. E. Outhell (8S, P. C. K.), 
suggest their own stories. In the first a boy 
bent on going to school is almost lost during 
a snowstorm. The second depicts some sad 
scenes in India. Both are well-written; and 
the tale of the Mutiny, and the heroism which 
its episodes called forth, should never be 
forgotten by English children, 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


Messrs. Lonomans have in the press Field 
and Hedgerow, being the last essays of Richard 
Jefferies, collected by his widow. 


Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH has sent to press a 
new volume of poems, which will be published 
by Messrs. Macmillan under the title of A 
Reading of Earth. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ Great 
Writers” will be John Stuart Mill, written by 
Mr. W. Leonard Courtney. 


Mr. T. FIisHER UNWIN will issue immediately 
an English translation of M. J. J. Jusserand’s 
excellent little book, which, when first pub- 
lished in 1884, bore the double title of ‘‘ Les 
Anglais au moyen ‘ge: la vie nomade et les 
routes d@’ Angleterre au 14™° siécle.”’ The author 
has now added about one-third of new matter, 
and has himself supervised the translation of 
Miss Toulmin Smith. The French original was 
not illustrated; but the present volume will 
have a large number of reproductions from 
illuminated MSS. in the British Museum, &c. 


Mr. Davin Nutt announces The London 
Coun!y Council: its Duties and Powers, by Mr. 
G. L. Gomme. 


THE full title of M. du Ohaillu’s long-pro- 
mised work is The Viking Age: Its Early 
History, Manners and Customs of the Ancestors 
of the English-speaking Nations, illustrated 
from the Antiquities discovered in Mounds, 
Cairns, and Bogs, as well as from the Ancient 
Sagas and Eddas. It will be published by Mr. 
John Murray, in two volumes, with more than 
1000 illustrations. 


Messrs. Hopczs will publish during Novem- 
ber Henry VIII. and the English Monasteries : 
an Attempt to illustrate the History of their 
Suppression, by Francis Aidan Gasquet, Vol. 
II. completing the work; The History and Fate 
of Sacrilege, Be Sir Henry Spelman, edited in 
part from two MSS., revised and corrected, 
with a continuation, large additions, and an 
introductory essay by two priests of the Church 
of England—new edition, with corrections, and 
some additional notes by the Rev. Dr. Eales ; 
The Dark Ages: a Series of Essays illustrating 
the State of Religion and Literature in the 
Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Centuries, 
by the late Dr. Maitland, keeper of the MSS. at 
Lambeth, a new and revised edition, with an 
introduction by Frederick Stokes. 


Messrs. F. V. WHITE & Co. will publish 
early next month a novel by Mrs. H. Lovett 
Cameron, in three volumes, entitled This 
Wicket World; also a sporting novel, by the 
Hon. Mrs. Walter R. D. Forbes, in two 
volumes, entitled Her Last Run. The Christmas 
number of London Society will be issued in the 
middle of November. 


Mr. T. FisHER UNWIN announces, as the 
next issue in his ‘‘ Novel Series,” Concerning 
Oliver Knox, by Mr. G. Colmore, Its prede- 
cessors in this series were reprints of books that 
had already established their reputation; but 
this is a new book, offered at its first appear- 
auce at a very low price, so that the publisher 
may justly claim to be following the French 
custom. 


The City of Faith: or, Notes and Gleanings 
in Religious Inquiry, is the title of a volume of 
essays by L. B. Bleau, announced by Mr. 
Elliot Stock for early publication. 


THERE will shortly be published a seventh 
edition of Mr. Sydney Buxton’s Handbook to 
Political Questions, with the arguments on 
either side. (John Murray.) The book has 
been considerably altered and enlarged, new 
subjects have been added, and many of the old 
sections—notably that on Home Rule—have 
been rewritten. 





———a. a 


Mr. Frank Murray, of Derby and Notting. 
ham, will shortly publish Jolts and Jingles: 
Pastime Rhymes, principally for Children—a 
new book of verses from the pen of Mr. Thos, 
Hutchinson, author of ‘‘ Ballades of a Country 
Bookworm.” Like its predecessor, the edition 
will be limited to 182 copies, of which fifty-two 
will be on large paper. It will be dedicated to 
Mr. Oscar Wilde. 


Messrs. Smrpxrn, Marsuatt & Co. will 
issue shortly a new volume by the Rev. R, 
Menzies Fergusson, author of ‘‘ Rambles in the 
Far North,” &c. It is entitled Quiet Folk, and 
consists of a series of character sketches and 
other chapters. It will be illustrated by Mr. 
John Lockhead, a young Edinburgh artist. 


Messrs. IuirFE & Son are about to publish 
a work, entitled The Indispensable Handbook to 
the Optical Lantern, being a complete encyclo- 
paedia on the subject of optical lanterns, slides, 
and accessory apparatus. A specially useful 
feature will be a catalogue raisonné, descriptive 
of all the different sets of slides now on sale. 


A NEW edition of Historical Families of 
Dumfriesshire and the Border Ware, by Mr. C. L. 
Johnstone, is in the press. It will be illustrated 
with pictures of some of the old castles and 
Border towers, as they were in the last century. 
Mr, Anderson, of Dumfries, is the publisher. 


Mr. EDWARD STANFORD, the geographical 
ublisher, has now removed from Charing 
‘ross and Spring Gardens to his new premises 

not far away, in Cockspur Street, which are 
large enough to accommodate under a single 
roof not only the various departments of map 
making, mounting, and selling, but also the 
immense store of Ordnance Survey maps that 
were formerly kept at the depot in St. Martin’s 
Place. It is noteworthy that, though this is 
the second compulsory move that Mr. Stanford 
has had to make within a short period, he and 
his father have carried on business within hail 
of Charing Cross for six-and-thirty years. 


THE tenth session of the Aristotelian Society 
will open on Monday next, November 5, when 
the presidential address will be delivered by 
Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson on ‘‘ Commonsense 
Philosophies.” Among the papers promised 
in the early part of the session are—‘‘ The 
Growth of Moral Ideals,” by Mr. 8S. Alex- 
ander; ‘‘ The Theory of Moral Responsibility,” 
by Mr. G. J. Romanes; and ‘‘ The Empiricist 
Position,” by Dr. A. Bain. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have issued Hypatia 
this month in their new edition of Kingsley’s 
works. From the bibliographical note on the 
verso of the title-page, it is interesting to learn 
that Hypatia has been only less popular than 
Westward Ho! It first appeared in 1853, in 
two volumes; and a second edition was not 
called for till 1856, nor a third till 1863. But 
since 1869 it has been reprinted no less than 
sixteen times, while Westward Ho! has been 
reprinted twenty-one times in the same number 
of years. We wonder, by the way, whether 
there is any artificial price in the market for 
first editions of Kingsley ? 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


As Glasgow started, a few months ago, an 
art magazine, so Edinburgh before the year 
closes will have a weekly journal, to be called 
the Scots Observer: a Record and a Review of 
Current Politics, Literature, and Art. Its 
special ubject, as its title implies, is to provide 
a@ means of expressing national aspirations 
and of discussing national aims; but it will 
show no tendency towards the movement for 
Scottish Home Rule. On the contrary, it will 
‘give a hearty support to the constitutional 
principles necessary for the maintenance of the 
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unity of the éiipire,” though it will be free 
from the control of any political organisation. 
Special attention is promised for matters affect- 
ing India and the colonies, while sport, agri- 
culture, and archaeology will not be neglected. 
The printers are Messrs. T, & A. Constable ; 
and we understand that the editor was formerly 
well-known on the staff of the Scotsman. 


WE understand that the representatives of 
the late Mr. Richard Proctor have sold the 
copyright of Knowledge to Messrs. W. H. Allen 
& Co. who intend to continue it as an illus- 
trated magazine, devoting more space to 
physics, biology, &c., and —— articles of 
a controversial nature on theological and allied 
questions. 


Wuart will probably attract most popular 
interest in the November number (published on 
the 15th) of the Universal Review is a series of 
articles on ‘‘ The Progress of Woman,” by half 
a dozen ladies, each of whom will deal with 
the department of the subject on which she is 
most competent to speak: thus, Mrs. Henry 
Fawcett writes on the political education of the 
sex; Miss Clough, of Newnham, on the exten- 
sion of the higher education; Mrs. Scharlieb on 
the advance in medical and scientific studies ; 
Mrs. Fenwick Miller on the legal status of 
women; Mrs. William Harrison (Lucas Malet) 
on literature; Miss Rhoda Garrett on women 
of business. The progress of the sex in art 
will be shown by actual examples, drawings 
having been specially made for this purpose by 
the following: Miss Dorothy Tennant, Mrs. 
Jopling, Mrs. Henrietta Roe, Mrs. Perugini, 
Mdme. Canziani, Miss Nettie Huxley, Miss 
Jessie Macgregor, Miss Ethel King, Mrs. Cecil 
Lawson, &c. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE visitatorial board at Oxford has granted 
leave of absence during next term to Prof. 
Freeman, in order to enable him to prosecute 
historical researches in Sicily. As before, Mr. 
F, York Powell will act as his deputy. 


As Prof. Moseley’s health continues to be 
such as to som him from performing his 
duties as Linacre professor of anatomy at 
Oxford, it has become necessary to appoint a 
deputy for one year from January next. 
Hitherto Dr. Hickson has been lecturing for him. 

Pror. PoLLock—Sir Henry Maine’s successor 
in the chair of jurisprudence at Oxford, and 
also one of his literary executors—will deliver 
a public lecture on Saturday next, November 


10, upon ‘‘ Sir H. Maine’s Contributions to the 
Study of Law.” 


_ Mr. Hubert HERKoMER, Slade professor of 
fice art at Oxford, will deliver two lec- 
tu.-s +. Wednesday and Thursday of next 
week ure Water-Colour.” Each lecture 
will be deliveret twice—in the morning and 
the afternoon, the audience in the afternoon 
being limited to members of the university. 


THE council of the senate at Cambridge pro- 
pose to confer the honorary degree of Doctor 
in Music upon Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, the new 
principal of the Royal Academy of Music; and 
also upon Prof. Villiers Stanford, the successor 
. Sir George Macfarren in the university chair 
of music. 


It will be remembered that, a short time 
ago, St. John’s College at Oxford succeeded in 
obtaining permission from the University to be 
relieved from its immediate obligation of en- 
dowing the chair of Arabic, on the ground of 
poverty. The same question—arising, of 
course, from the diminution of agricultural 
rents, and of tithes in particular—has come up 
at Cambridge. The council there has proposed 
@ new statute, which will have the effect of 





reducing for several years the total amount of 
the contributions from the colleges to the 
common university fund, as compared with 
the scale of augmentation framed by the Com- 
missioners; and which will also enable the 
chancellor to reduce still further the contri- 
bution in the case of any particular —T: 
It appears that the aggregate income of all the 
colleges has fallen from £231,265 in 1883 to 
£211,798 in 1888; while the aggregate amount 
divisible among the heads and fellows has 
fallen from £110,902 in 1882 to £84,395 in 
1887. Another calculation makes the present 
net income nearly thirty per cent. lower than 
that of 1871. We do not know whether cor- 
in figures have been published for 
xford. 


Dr. E. B. Tyxor is lecturing at Oxford this 
term upon “Race, Language, and Civilisa- 
tion.” 

On Thursday of last week oo College, 
Oxford, celebrated the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the restoration of the president and fel- 
lows, after their historic expulsion by James II. 


Pror. CHANDLER has published (Oxford : 
Blackwell) Some Observations on the Bodleian 
Classed Catalogue, in which he protests, with 
characteristic vigour of language, against the 
further continuance of an undertaking which, 
it appears, dates from 1878, but is still in a 
very inchoate—not to say, nebulous—stage. 
The impossibility of classifying the entire con- 
tents of such a collection of books as that in the 
Bodleian—at least, in any way that would be 
useful to the student—would seem manifest to 
all, even without the warning example of the 
British Museum and the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
But the curators, at their meeting on October 25, 
resolved (by a majority of 5 to 4) to continue 
the hopeless work; and against that decision 
Prof. Chandler now appeals to the university at 
large. 

THE Ozford Mugazine for October 31 prints 
some curious statistics showing the proportion 
of candidates who have been successful in the 
several examinations. Taking the final exam- 
inations for honours only, we find that in the 
three smaller schools of natural science, mathe- 
matics, and oriental studies, all those who 
entered appeared somewhere in the class list ; 
while in Literae Humaniores the corresponding 
proportion was 94 per cent., and in theology 
only 86 per cent. 


WE understand that the list of candidates 
for the chair of archaeology at University 
College, London, vacant by the resignation of 
Sir Charles Newton, includes the following : 
Mr. R. 8. Poole, keeper of the coins at the 
British Museum; Mr. Ernest Gardner, director 
of the British School at Athens; Mr. Talfourd 
Ely, formerly secretary to University College, 
who has spent the last two years in Berlin, 
studying archaeology; Mr. L. R. Farnell, of 
Exeter College, Oxford; and Miss Jane E. 
Harrison, author of Introductory Studies in Greek 
Art. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
THE MERRY-GO-ROUND. 


Tue merry-go-round, the merry-go-round, the 
merry-go-round at Fowey ! * 

They whirl around, they gallop around, man, 
woman, and girl, and boy ; 

ae A seg on wooden horses, white, black, brown, 
and bay, 

Toa loud monotonous tune that hath a trumpet 


ray. 

All is dark where the circus stands on the narrow 
quay 

Save for its own yellow lamps, that illumine it 
brilliantly, 





* Pronounced Foy. 











. 3 purple and red, it pours a broad strong 
Ow 
Over an old-world house with a pillared place 


below; 
For the floor of the building rests on bandy 
columns 


- ~ ag bulging pile may, tottering, suddenly 


jury all. 

But there upon wooden benches, hunched in the 
summer night, 

Sit wrinkled sires of the village arow, whose hair 
is white; 

They sit like the mummies of men, with a glare 
upon them cast 


From a rushing flame of the living, from their own 


mad past. 

They are watching the merry-make, and their face 
is very grave ; 

Over all are the silent stars! beyond, the cold grey 
wave. 


And while I gaze on the galloping horses circling 
round, 


The men caracoling up and down to a weird, 
monotonous sound, 


I pass into a bewilderment, and marvel why they 


go 
It seems the earth revolving, with our vain to and 
ro! 


For the young may be glad and eager, but some 


de y; 

Aud the old look on with a weary, dull, and 
lifeless eye ; 

I know that in an hour the fair will all be gone ; 

Stars shining over a dreary void, the Deep have 
sound alone. 

I gaze with orb suffused at human things that fly, 

And I am lost in the wonder of our dim 
destiny... . 

The merry-go-round, the merry-go-round, the 
merry-go-round at Fowey ! 

They whirl around, they gallop around, man, 
woman, and girl, and boy. 


RopEn NoEL. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE October number of the English Historical 
Review (Longmans) contains several notable 
articles, among which we must certainly in- 
clude two reviews by Lord Acton—(1) of H. 
C. Lea’s “‘ History of the Inquisition of the 
Middle Ages,” and (2) the Rev. Dr. J. F. 
Bright’s ‘‘ History of England, 1837-1880.” 
In the former, Neander is branded as ‘the 
ponderous P pe ad of pectoral theology ”’—we 
commend the epithet to Dr. J. A. H. Murray’s 
readers ; and from the latter we learn that the 
Duke of Wellington, in Peel’s great administra- 
tion, ‘‘ came to be treated as an august bore.” 
Among the articles proper, Prof. E. 0. K. 
Gonner prints documents to show that the first 
settlement of Australia, just one hundred years 
ago, had in view secondary objects nobler than 
a mere criminal establishment; the Rev. Dr. 
E. Moore tells the story of the re-discovery of 
the actual bones of Dante (not in the traditional 
tomb) in 1865; Mr. W. A. Shaw writes on 
Presbyterianism under Elizabeth, to which he 
would give the distinctive name of ‘ Cart- 
wrightism” ; and Lieut.-Col. W. E. Ross 
collects and analyses the evidence showing 
that the battle of Naseby was really won by 
reason of superior numbers. His arguments, 
we hope, are not too late to be considered by 
Mr. 8. R. Gardiner in his forthcoming volume. 
The section entitled ‘‘ Notes and Documents ”— 
not always, by the way, to be readily distin- 
guished from “‘ Articles”—opens with a re- 
cantation by Prof. E. A. Freeman in the matter 
of the parentage of Gundrada, the wife of 
William of Warren. In opposition to the view 
maintained by him in the latest edition of his 
‘* History of the Norman Conquest,” and also 
in @ correspondence in the ACADEMY, he now 
admits himself a convert to the opinion of Mr 
Chester Waters—‘‘ than whom no man better 
deserves to be listened to on any point of 
genealogy, especially of the Norman genealogy 
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of the eleventh and twelfth centuries ”—that 
Gundrada was the daughter neither of King 
William nor of Queen Matilda, and that the 
charters which so allege are forgeries. The 
Rev. George G. Perry prints a visitation of the 
monastery of Thame in 1527, which will be 
useful in correcting the tendency at present in 
fashion of believing no evil of the monks at 
the time of the dissolution. And, finally, Mr. 
C. E. Doble gives us a “chip” from his 
‘* Remarks and Collections of Thomas Hearne,” 
consisting of letters in the Bodleian, written 
from Prussia at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century by the Rev. William Ayerst, secretary 
to Lord Raby (afterwards Earl of Strafford), 
the English Ambassador. 


THE current number of the Folklore Journal 
(Elliot Stock) contains a further instalment of 
Miss Dempster’s valuable collection of legends 
from Sutherland. It is, we think, noticeable 
that, out of four other papers, two more are 
concerned with the Scotch Highlands, one with 
Ireland, and one with Servia. England is thus 
nowhere represented. 








MESSRS. DIGBY & LONG’S ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS. 


A NOVEL in three volumes, by E. Owens Black- 
burn, author of ‘‘A Woman Scorned”; ‘‘ The 
Mystery of Askdale,” by Edith Herand ; 
‘*Bairnie,” by Lillias Lovenhoffer; ‘‘ Three 
Friends,” by Zola; “‘The Belvidere; or, The 
Warning Maiden,” by William Dwarris; 
‘* Ethel Granville,’ by Euphrosina; ‘‘ A Women 
Put to the Test,” by Percy G. Ebbutt; ‘‘ Was 
Her Marriage a Failure?”’ by R. Brownlow ; 
‘*Sam Saddleworth’s Will,” by M. Scott- 
Taylor; ‘‘A Mexican Mystery,” by W. Grove ; 
‘*Chiel and I; or, Our Wedding Tour”’; 
‘‘Three Christmas Eves,” by H. Huddlestone 
(new edition); ‘‘Mad by Act of Parliament ; 
or, Groans from Helpless Victims” (new 
edition), by Percy Dane; ‘‘In Other Lands,” 
by Caroline Gearey ; ‘‘The Life and Times of 
John Knox,” by the Rev. R. Wilkes Gosse ; 
‘‘Essays on Popular Subjects ””—Gladstone, 
Ritualism and Ritual—The Fallacies of Dar- 
winian Evolution—The Modern Strafford and 
his Policies of Consolidation—Socialism in the 
North ; its Aims and its Fallacies, by Samuel 
Fothergill; ‘‘ Poems,” by Arthur Stanley ; 
**Qcean Echoes from the Lincolnshire Coast,” 
illustrated. 
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zu Berlin, Berlin: Spemann. 20 M. 
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Leipzig: Veit. 3 M. 60 Pf. " 
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Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 12 M. 

a Me Le Comte de Gisors, 1732-1758. Paris: 
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Watiascaszk. R. Studien zur Rechtsphilosophie. 
Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. 7 M. 
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Brussels: Muquardt. 5fr. 


WerizsackEr, J. Die Urkunden der App -obation 
Ly te recht’s. Berlin: Reimer, 5 M. 
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Auwers, A. Neue Reduction der Bradley’schen 
Beobachtungen aus den J. 1750 bis 1762. 3. Bd, 
St. Petersburg. 9 M. 20 Pf. a 

E1cuHorw, A. ie Akustik grosser Riume nach 
altgriechischer Theorie. Berlin: Ernst & Korn. 
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Meyrr, E.v. Geschichte der Chemie von den i'testen 
Zeiten bis zur Gegenwart. Leipzig: Veit. 9 M. 
Rawitz, B. Der Mantelrand der Acephalen. 1. Tl. 

_, Ostreacea. Jena: Fischer. 8 M. 

Rutr. J. Wissenschaft d. W+ltgedankens u. der 
Gedankenwelt. System e. neuen ee 2. 
Thi. Wissenschaft der Gedankenwelt. pzig: 
Friedrich. 8 M. 

ScuHenx, A. Die fossilen Pflanzenreste. Breslau: 
Trewenct. 10 M. 80 Pf. 
vuLzE, F. E. Ueb. die inneren Kiemen der 
Batrachierlarven. I. Berlin: Reimer. 7 M. 60 Pf. 

ScuwartTz, A. Ueb. die Wechselbeziehung zwischen 
a) u. Protoplasma. Jena: Fischer. 


1 M. 50 Pf. 
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PHILOLOGY. 


GRASBERGER, L. Studien zu den guaenn Orts- 

. Wirzburg: Stabel. 8 M. 
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Kerlin: Mayer & Miiller. 2 M. 
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Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 2M. 

Sacuau. E. Indo-arabische Studien zur Aussprache 
u. Geschichte d. Indi-chen in der ersten Hilfte d. 
XI. Jahrhunderts. Berlin: Reimer. 4 M. 50 Pf. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE COLLECTIO CANONUM HIBERNENSIS. 
Youghal: Oct. 11, 1888. 
The Codex San-Germanensis (Wasserschle- 
ben’s No. 3) contains a corrupt and fragmentary 
eutry at the end of the Hibernensis, which is 
of importance with respect to that collection. 
In Die irische Kanonen lung (xxxi. 243) 
it is given as follows: 
‘* Hucusque Ruben et cv cui miniae et durinis.’’ 


Mr. Bradshaw, who marks (ib. Ixvii.) the MS. 

as examined by himself, gives (lxxii.) the 

variants—nuben, cv., cuiminiae, du rinis. The 

sentence, Mr, Stokes says (ACADEMY, No. 845), 

‘* may easily be emended ”: 

™ “= Ruben et Oti-cummne et du [Dai]- 
I Rad 








But he has not essayed to translate du [Dai]- 
rinis. I propose to restore thus: 


‘“ =~ = ue Ruben et Oucuimne et du [Dai]rinis 
6ib] "°— 

‘‘ Thus far (composed) R. and C. and to D, 

[they] (belonged).” 

Huc usque was employed, as a different subject 
followed in the MS, (xxxi.). For du Dairinis 
déib, compare the marginal note in the Priscian 
of St. Gall, fol. 194: Do Inis Maddoc dén .i. 
meisse et choirbbre—‘*To I. M. we (belong), 
namely, myself and C.” 

With reference to the persons, “I know 
nothing of Ruben” is the candid confession of 
Mr. Whitley Stokes (Joc. cit.), I trust, there- 
fore, I shall have his thanks for recalling his 
attention to the authorities which, we are left 
to infer, he had before him when he made this 
avowal. But the edition of the Book of Hymns 
is so scarce that it is tolerably safe to copy Todd 
without acknowledgment nowadays. 

Annals of Ulster, a.D. 724 [recte 725]: 


**Colman humach, scriba Ardmachae; Rubin, mac 
Conad, scriba Muman [of Munster]; filiusque 
Broccain o Thaigh Theille [from, i.e., of, Tehelly, 
King’s Co.]; qui magister bonus Evangelii Ohristi 
erat, . . . omnes dormierunt (O’D., i. 319).”’ 


I quote the first obit to exhibit the manner 
in which the Rolls’ edition of the Tripartite has 
been executed. Thisis the Colman who is said 
in two places to have written concerning 
St. Patrick. But, at the first reference (60), it 
should be mentioned that the name is not given 
in the Egerton copy. The second (256) is not 
supplied in the index. The congruity of an 
Armagh scribe recounting the acts of the 
national Apostle is obvious. 

Rubin of the Annals and Ruben of the colo- 
phon are, it may be safely concluded, one and 
the same. The following shows how the Four 
(so-called) Masters dealt with the materials at 
their disposal : 


*fa.p. 720. §. Ruibin, mac mic Oonnaid, scribh- 
reoir Mumhain, mac sidhe Brocain o Tigh Telle 
[décc]—St. R, son of the son of O., scribe of 


Munster (this [was] son of B. of Tehelly), [died].” 


’Tis hard to treat incompetency like this with 
patience. First, jilius is erroneously referred 
to R. Then, to surmount the difficulty that 
he thereby became son of B. and son of C., 
mic—of the son—is unwarrantably inserted, 
thus making B. the father and C. the grand- 
father. The true construction might have been 
learned from the old version of the Annals of 
Clonmacnoise : 


**Rubyn, chief scribe of Mounster, died ; and the 
son of Brogainme of Tehill, who was a good 
preacher and divine.’’ 


Worst of all, led astray by O’Clery and his 
fellows, O'Donovan (i. 319) corrects Mageo- 
ghegan, to equate R. and the son of B. For- 
tunately, in the interests of historical truth, 
the original authority has been preserved. 
Otherwise, some modern sciolist would, perhaps, 
arise to quote the clumsy forgery of Brother 
Michael in proof that we married monks in 
Ireland in the seventh century. 

Kespecting Cucuimne, Mr. Bradshaw (ubi sup., 
lxxii.) strangely took him for the compiler of 
the well-known penitential bearing that name. 
But the identification, which was not difficult, 
has been accomplished by Mr. Stokes. 

He is the same C. whose death is recorded in 
the Ulster Annals, A.D. 747: ‘‘ Cucuimne 
sapiens obiit.’’ He was also author of a rhymed 
Latin hymn to the Blessed Virgin. The first 
couplet may be quoted to shown how the native 
pronunciation of ‘‘ Maria” was retained : 


** Cantemus in omni die, concinentes varie, 
—— Deo dignum hymnum sanctae 
aciae,’ 
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The second, in addition, describes, and gives a 
reason for, antiphonal singing : 


‘‘ Bis per chorum, hinc et inde, collaudamus 
Mariam, : 
Ut vox pulset omnem aurem per laudem vicé- 
riam.”’ 


Joining the two names R. and C. proves that the 
compilation was a joint work. The date of the 
Hibernensis is accordingly to be fixed in the 
first quarter of the eighth century. 

Finally, regarding the locality. About 
two miles above this town the Blackwater, 
changing a short westerly course, flows south 
to the sea. At the turn, to the west, opens a 
valley about the width of the river. Through 
it runs a tiny tributary. Owing to the action 
of the tide, the expanse daily assumes the 
appearance of a lake. Here, to the left as you 
go up stream, with its tall trees and ivied ruins 
nestling under the northern bank, lies diminu- 
tive Dairinis, now, as of old, the ‘‘ Oak-Island.” 
Though at present united at two points with 
the mainland, the insular formation is readily 
recognisable. Embosomed amid wood-clad 
heights, aad looking out upon sunlit waters, 
the place in its quiet beauty fulfils the ideal of 
a home for the scholar and the poet. 

The monastery was founded at the opening 
of the sixth century by St. Melanfaid. But few 
of his successors have had their names regis- 
tered in the Annals : due, perhaps, chiefly to the 
fact that the extant chronicles deal for the most 
part with affairs of the West and North. One 
of them, it is of interest to note, died in the 
same year as Cucuimne. He was named Fer- 
da-chrich, ‘‘man of two districts ’’; so-called, 
doubtless, from being connected by family 
with two adjacent territories. The islet is in 
— just without the boundary of 

or . 

Thus, after a lapse of more than eleven 
hundred years, thanks to the fact that one of 
its literary treasures was carried over sea, this 
hitherto unknown school vindicates the honour 
of having digested and illustrated the disci- 
plinary enactments of the Early Irish Church. 


B, MacCartTry. 








THE LEGEND OF THE OLDEST ANIMALS, 


London : Oct. 80, 1888. 

The Buddha once asked the brethren of the 
order to tell him who among them should 
receive the place of honour and other like 
marks of reverence. Some said those of the 
highest birth, others said those of the greatest 
knowledge, others said those of the greatest 
spiritual attainments. Then the Buddha told 
them a story. 

A partridge, monkey, and elephant, dwelling 
near & t Banyan tree in the Terai, were 
friends. But they had no settled customs as 
to precedence and courtesy. Then it occurred 
to them to find out which was the oldest among 
them. So the elephant was first asked how far 
back he could remember. He said: ‘‘ Friends, 
when I was quite a little elephant I used to walk 
over this Banyan tree, and its topmost twig 
rubbed against my stomach.” 

But the monkey said: ‘‘ Friends, when I was 
quite a little monkey I could guaw the top- 
most twig of the tree as I squatted on the 
ground.” 

Then the partridge said: ‘ Friends, there 
used to be another Banyan tree. One day, 
after eating of its fruit, I voided a seed here. 
Hence this tree.” 

So they agreed to honour and reverence 
the partridge, as he was the oldest, and he 
trained the others in obedience to the Five 
Precepts. Thenceforward they lived together 
in so beautiful a harmony that it became a 
proverb, and was known as “the beautiful life 





of the partridge.” 
death, to heaven. 

*Tis those who reverence the old 

Who come to know what's right and true ; 

Worthy of praise while in this life, 

They’re happy in the life to come. 
(Summarised from Vinaya Texts, vol. iii., pp. 
192-194.) 

The Buddhists, in using the old legend for 
their ethical purposes, have retained the ancient 
idea of the great age of birds. And their 
version of the story is interesting as having a 
date. The texts in which it oceurs cannot be 
much later than 400 B.c. 

T. W. Ruys Davips. 


And they three went, after 








JUNIOR RIGHT AMONG THE CANAANITES, 
Oxford: Oct, 28, 1888. 

If Mr. Jacobs were as well acquainted with 
the Bible as with the law of inheritance of 
every sort of tribe, antediluvian and post- 
diluvian he could have proved much more 
easily from 1 Sam. xvi. 6-11 than from 1 Sam. 
xvii. 14 that I was wrong in not admitting as 
a certainty that David was the youngest child. 
But, on the other hand, while the Book of 
Samuel mentions eight sons of Jesse, the 
Chronicler enumerates by name only seven, 
together with two daughters (1 Chron. ii. 
13-16) not mentioned in the Book of Samuel. 
Where, then, is the evident proof that David 
was the youngest of all the children of Jesse ? 
Had Mr. Jacobs any notion of textual criticism 
he would have discovered that the words in 
2 Kings iii. 27—‘‘ that should have reigned in 
his stead ”—are said by the historian in accord- 
ance with the custom of his time, when the 
firstborn had already the acknowledged right of 
succession; and had he discovered this, he 
would have omitted the very colloquial expres- 
sion that my theory (in fact, I have none but a 
negative one) ‘‘ can blow hot and cold.” Does 
his theory, to imitate his bad example, not 
blow a little its own trumpet? Iam sorry for 
the omission in Genesis that Ishmael and Esau 
were sacred. The reason for this omission is 
most likely that these two names represent 
tribes or eponyms, while Isaac does not. As to 
Manasseh, it must be remembered that the 
scene of the story is laid in Egypt and not in 
Canaan. Very strange it is, indeed, to adduce 
as an argument for the junior right of women 
the fact that Rachel appropriated the Teraphim 
without apparently any knowlege of Laban or 
Jacob. May I be allowed to ask Mr. Jacobs 
how his theory stands as regards the succession 
of Eleazar as high priest in preference to his 
youngest brother Hamar, as given in Numbers 
xx. 25-28 ? 

A. NEUBAUER. 








DOES OLD-ENGLISH ‘‘ NEOWEL ” MEAN “‘ DARK”’? 
Oxford: Oct, 27, 1888. 

Into what strange places does a man wander 
when he leaves the plain paths of the clear and 
obvious, and deviates unhappy into the tangled 
thickets of the whimsical and paradoxical! In 
order to justify a bran-new picturesque epithet, 
or to iokuign in a capricious love of novelty, 
Mr. York Powell arbitrarily creates a difficulty 
out of a perfectly plain and easy Old-English 
word, and then attempts to solve this phantom 
obscurity by the help of an entirely obscure 
Icelandic word, so rare and difficult as only to 
be tentatively guessed at by the learned Vig- 
fusson im his great dictionary. Mr. York 
Powell’s poetical imagination was charmed with 
the idea of ‘‘ The Dark Cliff of the Dead,” and 
therefore neowel must needs lose its common 
well-ascertained meaning—‘‘ deep, profound,” 
and must be made to mean “dark.” It must 
at once be denaturalised ; it must be adjudged 





——~ 


to be an alien of dubious origin; an English 
spelling of niél, an exceedingly rare Icelandic 
word, of unknown meaning, kidnapped at some 
unknown time, in some unknown place, from 
the Gaelic—at least so guesses Vigfusson in the 
Corpus Poeticum Boreale, i.,p.1x. In his second 
letter Mr. Powell is bold enough to assume that 
the original sense of neowel was ‘‘ dark,” and 
that the meanings ‘‘cernuus, profundus” (the 
only meanings in the glosses and Biblical 
versions) are secondary and derivative. I would 
ask him with all earnestness if he can bring one 
atom of evidence in support of this wayward 
contention. I would ask him, first, on what 
grounds he rejects in the Judith passage the 
ordinary, well-ascertained meaning of neowel, 
namely ‘‘ profound, abysmal”; and, secondly, 
on what grounds he asserts that the primary 
meaning of neowel is ‘‘dark”—a meaning 
nowhere found in Old- English texts. 

Mr. York Powell’s theory of the development 
of the meanings of neowe} is absolutely con- 
tradicted by the extremely probable etymology 
of the word suggested by Sievers in his Ange/- 
siichsische Grammatik, 2nd edit., p. 16, where 
néol, ‘‘pronus,” is referred to a primitive 
*ni-hald, through the forms niol (Corp.), nihol 
(Ep.-Erf.), and *nihold, for illustration of which 
see Sweet’s Oldest English Texts, glossary, p. 491 
(sv. “‘ni-hold”’), and p. 618 (s.v. “ néolnis”’). 
The mysterious Icelandic word niél is probably 
an independent cognate form, meaning ‘‘ pro- 
found” ; for the form see Noreen, Altnordische 
Grammatik, § 103. I would also refer Mr. 
York Powell to the Wright-Wiilcker Vocabu- 
laries, 503.25, 41.32, 26.27, 372.9, to Skeat’s 
Matthew, 8.32 (Corp., Halt.), also to Grimm’s 
Teutonic Mythology, ed. Stallybrass, p. 806. 

A. L, MayYHEw. 








THE SHEFFIELD GLOSSARY. 
25, Oakdale-road, She field: Oct. 16, 1883, 
Mr. Bradley's criticism of this book is, in 
some respects, so unfair that I cannot sllow 
his remarés to pass unnoticed. 
The reviewer begins by saying : 
‘* Mr. Addy has evidently no such thorough know- 
ledge of the Sheffield dialect as Mr. Elworthy or 
Mr. Darlington possess of the dialects of which 
they respectively treat, and probably only a small 
portion of his material has been verified by his 
own personal observation. On this account, and 
also on account of the entire absence of any guide 
to the pronunciation, the work cannot quite claim 
a place in the best class of dialect glosearies ” 


To this I reply that every word in the glossary, 
except those which are otherwise indicated— 
and these form an inconsiderable portion of 
the work—has been carefully verified by me. 
I do not say that I have heard every word in 
actual conversation, for words have frequently 
been mentioned to me by those who knew that 
I was engaged in the compilation of a glossary. 
For instance, a few days ago I was asked 
whether I had heard the word ‘‘ blikken,”’ as in 
the phrase ‘‘ the sun bdlikkens on the window.” 
I at once referred to Stratmann, where I found 
bliknen, to shine, so that I had good reason for 
believing that the word was a genuine bit of 
old English. But I was not satisfied with my 
informant’s unsu —_— statement. I asked 
others, mostly old people, and their prompt 
replies showed me that they knew the word well. 
Now I call this personal observation. Further- 
more, there is not an ‘‘entire absence of any 
guide to the pronunciation” in the glossary. 
I have not used the glossic notation, because I 
do not understand it ; but I have indicated the 
length of vowels in cases where I thought 
there might be a doubt in the mind of the 
reader, and I have otherwise marked the pro- 
nunciation, in doubtful cases, to the best of my 
ability. I need not give examples, They are 
plentiful all through the book. 
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The reviewer then regrets that I have not | 


referred to the evidence which shows ‘that 
Sheffield is on, or near, the boundary of a 
distinct dialectal subdivision.” I have said 
(p. viii.) that “‘ the difference between the dialect 
spoken in the villages of the Northern High 
Peak and that spoken within a circuit of five 
miles or more round the parish church of 
Sheffield is very marked”; and I have devoted 
a whole chapter of the introduction to ‘ the 
geographical or ethnological position of Sheffield 
as regards dialect” (p. xxviii.). 
We are next told that 


‘*Mr. Addy has not imitated the caution of Mr. 
Elworthy with regard to etymological speculations. 
Some of his conjectures are both ingenious and 
correct ; but it is a pity that he did not submit his 
MS. to the judgment of some tolerable philologist, 
who would have saved him from printing such 
wild fancies as the comparison of hot/ (the regular 
dialectal form of hole) with the Greek «oiAos.’ 

I pass by the reflection on my power of judgment 
and scholarship implied in the words ‘‘ etymo- 
logical speculation,” ‘‘ conjectures,” and ‘‘ toler- 
able philologist” to the one specific charge 
which Mr. Bradley makes against my etymo- 
logies. The ‘‘tolerable philologist” whom I 
consulted in this parti instance, and who 
is responsible for the “ wild fancy” is Dr. 
Stratmann, whose Old English Dictionary Mr. 
Bradley is reported to be editing for the 
Clarendon Press! Dr. Stratmann, under the 
word hol (in the Sheffield dialect hoil) suggests 
a connexion with the Greek «xoidos. Dr. 
Stratmann advanced the suggestion with a 
query, and so did I. 

As to my derivations of local names, I am 
said to be “ often right,” but ‘‘ quite as often 
wholly wide of the mark.” In support of this 
statement fault is found with my tentative sug- 
gestions as to the derivation of Unsliven Bridge, 
and Unthank; and Mr. Bradley advances two 
speculations—for they are nothing better—of 
his own in refutation of my suggestions. They 
are both far-fetched, and the evidence upon 
which they rest is more slender than that 
which supports my own. 


‘*Perhaps,” says Mr. Bradley, ‘‘it may seem 

unfair to Mr. Addy to pick out in this way the 
worst parts of what is after all a serviceable and 
interesting book; but, in reviewing a work of this 
kind, fault-finding is the only kind of detailed 
criticism that is possible.” 
This is a new rule in criticism, and one which 
I should be sorry to see adopted as a precedent. 
I should have thought, for instance, that a 
candid reviewer might have pointed out some 
valuable and hitherto unrecorded words in such 
a work as this, And I should have thought 
that a philologist and a dictionary - maker 
would tows welcomed such additions to 
English philology and literature with, at 
least, some approbation. 

Finally, the reviewer would 


‘* like to impress on all intending authors of future 
glossaries that the funds of the society cannot be 
wasted on printing useless or irrelevant matter 
without its power of producing valuable work 
being to that extent diminished.’ 


I suppose these words are intended to apply 
to the bits of folklore, local names, accounts of 
games, &c., which I have introduced into the 
glossary. Such matter may be “ useless and 
irrelevant” in the eye of a mere phonetician, 
or of Mr. Bradley, but it would have been 
pleasing to such a philologist as Jacob Grimm, 
and it will be acceptable, I doubt not, to the 
members of the English Dialect Society. Mr. 
Nodal, the secretary of the society, wrote to 
me last July to say that my glossary is “a 
valuable and most interesting addition” to the 
series of books published by the society. 

I am collecting material for a supplement or 
a second edition, which material I should be 
most happy to submit before publication 





to Mr. Bradley, or any other ‘ tolerable 
philologist.” Notwithstanding Mr. Bradley’s 
approbation on this point, the vocabulary of 
my glossary is very far from being ‘‘ remarkably 
complete.” I am getting new and good words 
nearly every day. For instance, yesterday I 
got ‘‘ chrisom” (with a long ¢) in the sentence, 
“Do you think I’d marry such an old chrisom 
as you?” I also got “hollock,” a hollow or 
valley—a word which bids fair to settle the 
meaning of the disputed Old English healh. 1t 
seems to me that such words as these are 
worth a good deal of ‘‘ phonetic information.” 
I am quite sensible of the value of phonetics, 
but, after all, the words themselves are the 
most important. AppyY. 





London : Oct. 30, 1888, 

Mr. Addy’s letter affords me a welcome 
opportunity of confessing that my criticism, 
now that I see it in print, strikes me as likely 
to be understood in a more unfavourable sense 
than that in which I intended it. Although 
the Sheffield Glossary cannot be placed in the 
first class which has to be specially created for 
Mr. Elworthy’s giossary and one or two more, 
it seems to me decidedly above the average 
level of similar works; and I regret that I did 
not make this more clear. It appears from 
Mr. Addy’s explanation that his material has 
been to a greater extent verified by personal 
inquiry than I, judging (as I thought) from 
internal evidence, had supposed to be the case. 

With this acknowledgment I should have 
preferred to conclude my note; but Mr. Addy’s 
attempts to defend what is really indefensible 
compel me to reaffirm the particular criticisms 
to which he objects. I will try to deal as 
briefly as possible with each of the points which 
he has raised. 

(1.) Iam quite certain that any competent 
phonetician who examines the glossary will 
support my statement that it contains no real 
indication of the pronunciation at all; none, 
that is to say, that will be intelligible to a 
person familiar only with the sounds of standard 
English, or with those of southern dialects. 
Mr. Addy chooses to speak contemptuously of 
the value of ‘‘ phonetic information”; but the 
laws of sound-change in English will never be 
fully understood until the phonetic system of 
every dialect and of every well-marked sub- 
dialect has been properly investigated. 

(2.) I did not accuse Mr. Addy of ignoring 
the evidence showing that Sheffield is near the 
boundary of a dialectal subdivision. I adduced 
some reasons for my own opinion that the town 
is near to such a boundary, and remarked that 
the absence of phonetic illustration in the 
glossary is on this account the more to be 
regretted. 

(3.) Dr. Stratmann did, no doubt, suggest a 
connexion (not now admitted by philologists) 
between the Old-English Aol and the Greek 
koiAos, But he would have agreed with me in 
designating as a “ wild fancy” the notion that 
the oi of the dialectal form hoil and the o of 
koiAos are in any way comparable. 

(4.) I did not comment in detail on Mr. 
Addy’s etymologies of place-names, because, if 
I had done so at the necessary length, the 
space occupied by the unfavourable part of my 
criticism would have been much larger than [ 
wished it tobe. It was from the same motive— 
the fear of being unduly hard on Mr, Addy— 
that I tried to blunt the edge of my own 
censures by the remark that the points on 
which I had dwelt were the worst a * in 
‘a serviceable and interesting book.” It is 
one of the difficulties in reviewing works of 
this kind that, while the praise bestowed must 


necessarily often be merely general, the blame 
has to be set out at length, and so is apt to 
make a disproportionately strong impression 
| on the reader’s mind. 


——. 
——. 


(5.) I hope it is not ‘‘ sneering ” to express 
a little amusement at the self-confidence which 
enxbles Mr. Addy to affirm that what he has 
written on ‘‘ folklore, local names, games, &c.,” 
would have been pleasing to Jacob Grimm, 
Mr. Addy implies that I do not take any interest 
in these subjects. On the contrary, I feel 
rather more interest in them than in pho- 
netics ; but I do not think the English Dialect 
Society ought to print impossible etymologies 
of local names; and there is much else in 
Mr. Addy’s book which appears to me, to say 
the least, superfluous. However, Mr. Addy is 
not the sole offender in this kind, and the 
remark which he quotes was not intended to 
apply to him alone. 

I am glad to learn that Mr. Addy is suc- 
cessful in finding abundant material for the 
enlargement of his glossary. The words he 
mentions are interesting; but I think he is 
mistaken in supposing that ‘‘hollock” has 
anything to do with the Old English healh. 

HENRY BRADLEY. 








‘*PROXY-WEDDED WITH A BOOTLESS CALF.” 
October 29, 1888, 
The correspondent writing to the Boston 
Literary World from Cambridge, Mass., is 
right in supposing that the passage: 
**She to me 


Was proxy-wedded with a bootless calf 
At eight years old,” 


refers to a part of the ceremony without which 
@ proxy-marriage was not complete. The 
following is a description of this custom as it 
took place in the sixteenth century, when 
Princess Mary of England was married by 
proxy to Lewis XII. : 


‘Last Sunday the Sey 4 was concluded per 
verba de praesenti. The bride undressed and went 
to bed in the presence of mauy witnesses. The 
Marquis of Rothelin, in his doublet, with a pair of 
red hose, but with one leg naked, went into bed, 
and touched the Princess with his naked leg. The 
marriage was then declared consummated.’’-- 
(Calendar of State Papers. Henry VIIL., Vol. 1, 


. 861.) 
. M. T. M. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


Monpay, Nov. 5, 4 p.m. Royal Academy: “The 
Head and Face,” by Prof. J. Marshall. 
5 p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 


Meeting. 

p.m. Aristotelian: Presidential Address— 
**Commonsense Philosop ” by Mr. Shadworth 
H. Hodgson. 

TUESDAY, Nov. 6, 8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology: ‘Is 
abrek (Genesis xli. 43) tian?” and **The The- 
matic Vowel in Egyptian,” by Mr. P. le Pa 
Renouf; **The Cuneiform Tablets from Tell el- 
Amarna,” by Mr. E. A. Wallis Budge. 

WEDNESDAY, Nov.7,8pm. Elizabethan: “ Dr, Thomas 
Campion. the Song Writer.” by Mr. A. H. Bullen 

THURSDAY, Nov. 8.4 pm. Royal Academy: “ The 
Chemistry cf Panel, Canvas, and other Painting 
Materials,” by Prof. A. H. Church. 

8 p.m. Mathematical: Annuel Meeting—Elec- 
tion of Officers and Council; ‘* The Confiuences and 
Bifurcations of Certain Theorics.” by the President; 
*- Oyclotomic Functions,” by Prof. Lloyd Tanner; 
*“*A Theory ef Rational Symmetric Functions,” b 
Capt. P. A. Macmahon; * Raabe’s Bernoullians,”’ 
by Mr. J. D. H. Dickson; “ Oertain Algebraical 
Results deduced from the Geometry of the Quad- 
rangle and Tetrahedron,” by Dr. Wolstenholme; 
* The Factors and Summation of 1r+2r+ ,. +nr,” by 
the Rev. J. J. Milne. 

8 p.m. Telegraph Engineers: * Ocean Tem- 
peratures in Relation to Submarine Cables,’ by 
Mr. W. Laot Carpenter, 

8pm. Art and Crafts Exhibition Society: 
o ome ~ad and Sculpture,” by Mr. George 

onds, 

Frimay. Nov. 9,8 p.m. New Shakspere: “ Johannes 
de Witt’s Account of the Swan Theatre, circ. 1596,” 
by Mr. H. B. Wheatley. 

SaTURDAY, Nov. 10, 8 p.m. Physical: The Oo-efficient 
of Mutual Induction of a Helix and a Coaxial Circle,” 
by Prof. J. V. Jones. 
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SCIENCE. 
BOOKS ON LATIN GRAMMAR 


The N. G. A. Latin Primer. By G. Stewart 
Levack. (Sonnenschein.) 


Latin Syntax for the Use of Upper Forms. 
By the Rev. E.C. Everard Owen. (Riving- 
tons. ) 


The New Latin Primer. Edited by J. P. 
Postgate, with the co-operation of C. A. 
Vince. (Cassell.) 


Tue first of these books is ‘‘for use with 
very young pupils,” and only differs from a 
score of similar productions by the unusual 
nonsense of its exercise-sentences. This is 
apologised for in the preface ; but is it neces- 
sary to teach Latin by means of such phrases 
as ‘An eager lion was punishing the meek 
animals,” or (a curious result of devoted 
service) ‘‘ Servi fideles cornua monstrabunt ”’ ? 
It is probably only by a slip that we find 
‘‘ Cervi celeres hastibus incolarum occisi erunt”’ 
in the exercise that sums up all the teaching 
of the N. G. A; but the omen is not happy. 


Mr. Owen’s book, as he says, “‘ owes its 
origin to some lectures on Latin grammar 
delivered to undergraduates reading for 
Honour Moderations” at Keble, one of its 
aims being to trace “‘ the connexion of gram- 
mar with thought and history.” It cannot 
fail to be useful, if made the basis of lessons 
to advanced pupils by a good teacher, who 
will discuss what Mr. Owen’s space and 
plan only allow him to state briefly or dog- 
matically (¢.g., the use of the Accusative after 
Passive Verbs, or the Jussive Subjunctive), 
and supply some omissions, like that of the 
Causal Genitive in the treatment of the 
Gerundive. A student who has to work by 
himself wili find the book of help in giving 
the main lines of syntax, and must supple- 
ment the general view he thus gets by use of 
Roby or Drager. 


The object of Messrs. Postgate and Vince’s 
New Latin Primer is “to provide in a 
concise and readily comprehensible form 
all the information that can be required by 
all but advanced students of Latin.” The 
accidence, for which Mr. Vince is mainly 
responsible, occupies the first sixty-eight 
pages, and is a clear and simple statement of 
the principal facts. It is supplemented by 
thirty-five pages (112-146) of greater detail 
or comment, dealing with pronunciation and 
spelling, gender, the formation of the geni- 
tive, conjugation, &c. The separation of 
these two parts is certainly judicious; the 
earlier section gets more continuity than is 
found in the same portion of many grammars, 
and the new matter of the supplement is 
presented with more force. The editors have 
the courage of their opinions, and give a 
page (114) of ‘Examples of Latin Pro- 
ounciation,” which will be the cause of much 
small wit among the mumpsimus order of 
persons. But those who will not accept the 
results of modern scholarship on this side 
(and even they, as the preface says, can use 
this book ‘‘ without disadvantage’) are not 
80 likely to reject what is offered here in the 
way of syntax. The same division is made 
as with the accidence. The outlines of 
syntactical usage are first stated (pp. 69-111), 
and thege are filled in by the ‘ supplementary 





syntax’ (pp. 147-192). Itis in these pages 
that the value of a book good throughout is 
most conspicuous. The approximateness of 
some translations—' si peccaveris paeniteat, 
‘If you should do wrong (should have done 
wrong) you would be sorry’”’—may be 
questioned. And of course there are omissions. 
Rather more fulness of example and statement 
might be given to the Genitive Case, to Com- 
parison, to the Infinitive as Subject. But, 
while these are merely defects of compression 
or understatement, the amplitude and thorough- 
ness that characterise the general treatment 
of Sequence of Tense, Conditional Statement, 
and Oratio Obliqua are merits by no means 
common, and distinguish the book from 
other works bearing like names. There isa 
pleasant absence in it of grammatical figment 
and barbarous nomenclature. The fallacy of 
calling some fact of language by a (generally 
inappropriate) name and presenting that name 
as an explanation of the fact is not found in 
this Primer, nor again is any special suggestion 
of mysteriousness attached to particular usages; 
Latin syntax, as the work of a clear-headed 
people, is expounded with directness and 
lucidity. The book ought to take the place of 
many Latin manuals. The editors would 
increase its usefulness, to the private student 
especially, by giving the references to their 
quotations, and by adding an index. Mr. 
Owen’s work greatly commends itself in both 
these respects. ALFRED GoopwIN. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE INVENTOR OF VOLAPUK NOT DEAD. 
London: Oct. 30, 1888, 

The postscript which you put to my letter in 
the AcADEMY of October 27 (p. 276) induced 
me to write to Mr. G. Day, 97 Shrubland Road, 
Dalston, E. (who, since Mr. Dornbusch’s health 
compelled him to leave England, represents 
Volapiik in this country), to ask him what 
evidence he had. He tells me that he has in 
his possession a telegram from Schleyer himself 
received on Saturday morning, October 27, by 
Mr. A. 8. Harvey, who knows Schleyer per- 
sonally, containing these words : 


**Tch bin gesund.—ScutEyer.”’ 


What object the Paris correspondent of the 
Times can have had in twice spreading the 
report of Schleyer’s death throughout Europe 
I do not know; but after this contradiction no 
doubt can be entertained as to its falsehood. 

I understand that Mr. Harvey wrote to 
several Sunday papers immediately. 

ALEXANDER J. ELLIS. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THe MS. of Old and New Astronomy, which 
Mr. Richard Proctor — as the magnum 

us of his life, and of which seven parts out of 
the twelve are already published, is found to 
be ina more advanced state than was feared, 
and its completion has been undertaken by Mr. 
A.C. Ranyard, who was for some time secretary 
of the Royal Astronomical Society. 


Mr. J. G. Frazer, of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, has drawn up a set of Questions on the 
Manners, Customs, ligion, Superstitions, 
&c., of Uncivilised and Semi-Civilised Peoples, 
which he is anxious to distribute as widely as 

ssible, with a view to tabulating and pub- 
ishing the answers received. 


THE last number of the Internationales Archiv 
Siir Ethnographie (London: Triibner) contains 
two handsomely illustrated articles (1) on the 


vessels, &c., used for betel among the 
Malays; and (2) on the Muharram festival at 
Bencoolen, showing that the tazias and other 
ceremonies are very similar to those used in 
India. As a supplement to the first volume of 
this magazine, there is promised a work on the 
Indians of Guatemala, by Dr. Otto Stoll of 
Ziirich, who has lived several years in that 
country as adoctor. The work will be written 
in German, and illustrated with two chromo- 
lithograph plates. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Mr. D. Nutt will publish shortly an Egyptian 
Reading Book, by Mr. E. A. Wallis Budge, of 
the British Museum, comprising various litur- 
ical and historical texts, the Decree of 
anopus, the Tale of the Two Brothers, the 
Tale of the Princess Beten, &c. 


THE Society of Biblical Archaeology will 
hold its first meeting of the new session on 
Tuesday next, November 6, at 9 Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, W., at 8 p.m., when 
the following papers will be read: ‘‘ Is Abrék 
Genesis xli. 43) Egyptian? The Thematic 

owel in Egyptian,” by Mr. P. le Page Renouf 
(president); and ‘‘ Ouneiform Despatches from 
Tishratta, King of Mitanni, Burraburiyash the 
son of Kuri-Galzu, and the King of Alashiya, 
to Amenophis III., King of Egypt, and the 
Cuneiform Tablets from Tell el-Amarna,” by 
E. A. Wallis Budge. 


THE forthcoming number of the Babylonian 
and Oriental Record (David Nutt) will contain 
the following articles: ‘‘ Puramdhi, the God- 
dess of Abundance, in the Rig-Véda,” by Prof. 
Ph. Colinet ; ‘‘ Physiology among the Ancient 
Assyrians,” by Dr. J. Bonavia; ‘‘ Chips of 
Babylonian and Chinese Palaeography,” by 
Prof. Terrien de Lacouperie; ‘‘ A Buddhist 
Repertory,” by Prof. Ch. de Harlez ; and ‘‘ The 
Wheat indigenous in Mesopotamia,” a letter 
from Prof. Alph. de Candolle. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Brownina Socrsty.—(Friday, Oct. 26 ) 


Tue Rev. Marx Wixxs in the chair.—Dr. Fur- 
nivall alluded to the fact that this was the first 
meeting of the eighth session of the society, which 
showed as large a membership as ever, and attracted 
an ever-renewed interest from students of Brown- 
ing, both in this country and in America. The 
Bishop of Ripon’s address had been postponed to 
Friday, November 30, when it would be delivered 
in the larger lecture theatre of University College, 
so that facilities might be given to the friends of 
members to hear it. In place of the Bishop's ad- 
dress, Dr. Berdoe had promised to read a paper on 
‘* Paracelsus,””"—Dr. Berdoe began his paper by 
speaking of the middle of the fourteenth century 
as the glacial period of European thought, when 
science was bound and the human mind was 
bound in slavish following of a Churchman’s Aris- 
totle, and when men who thought for themselves 
and studied nature were condemned as sorcerers, 
and formed as noble an army of martyrs as those 
who suffered for religion—less happy than these 
who had the hope of heaven to cheer them, while 
the martyrs of science had nothing but the sad 
smile of truth. From 1492 to 1500 came the 
melting period of the glacier, when the revival of 
learning was followed by the Reformation, aud 
Columbus, Oopernicus, the art of printing, and the 
invention of gunpowder all loosened the icy chains. 
Paracelsus was born ten years after Luther, worked 
and taught in 1536, and was nicknamed ‘the 
other Luther.” Mr. Browning’s vast knowledge 
has enabled him to give us an account of this much- 
slandered and misrepresented mau. He was the 
son of a physician at Einsiedeln, who taught him 
medicine; and he studied as a youth under a 
learned monk and occultist, who taught him 
alchemy and philosophy which had a theosophistic 
or mystical tendency, Paracelsus was essentially 





@ practical student. He acted as army surgeon to 
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different princes in Italy, and circumstances led 
him to distant countries—to Tartary, to Samar- 
cand, Constantinople, and England. Wherever he 
went he studied, questioned, gained knowledge for 
himself, rejecting and detesting authority. 
Browning represents him with a heart atrophied 
for the sake of knowledge. To judge from his 
writings, the real Paracelsus was full of love to 
humanity. The poem makes him represent the 
hard, rigid, intellectual aspect of the Renaissance, 
while Aprile represents its art-loving, sensuous 
spirit, and might stand for Lorenzo dei Mediei. 
Paracelsus was a professor of science at Basle in 
1536. After a most interesting account of the 
miserable coudition of surgery and medicine at the 
time, Dr. Berdoe proceeded to defend Paracelsus 
from the charges which his rivals and enemies 
brought against him, and proved his claim to our 
gratitude as a g-eat discoverer in chemistry and 
medicine, and as a pioneer in the direct study of 
nature. He died, and was buried at Salzburg. 
His death is said to have been caused by a fracture 
of the skull, brought about by rough treatment at 
the hands of his enemies. He served the poor 
without fee, and left all his goods to them.—Mr. 
Mark Wilks moved a vote of thanks for the paper 
and expressed his own thanks to the Society for 
inviting him to hear such an interesting paper. 
He had epjoyed it far too much to criticise it, and 
he would always remember its valuable suggestion, 
that Aprile stands for the sensuous and passionate 
side of the Renaissance, while Paracelsus stands for 
the hard spirit of thought which rose after the 
moral reformation, dogmatic and puritanical at 
first, afterwards humanised. Coleridge was right 
when he said that no man was a great poet without 
being also a true philosopher. Browning is both, 
in a peculiar and most intimate manner. Out of 
the confused, perplexing life of Paracelsus he con- 
structed this marvellous dramatic presentment, 
It is this union of the philosopher and the poet 
which make his writings so precious to the student, 
both of human nature and of literature.—Dr. 
Furnivall suggested that Browning loves imposters, 
as Sludge, Louis Napoleon, and Paracelsus, an 
that his championship hardly proved the last to be 
no imposter. Just such a complicated character 
attracted him. He shows all its good, hints at its 
evil, and leaves it, after it has served his purpose 
of showing that God is love as well as mind. The 
m would have been a greater work of art with 
ewer digressions. Itis full of noble philosophy 
and great passages throughout.—Mr. Revell ex- 
pressed his thanks for the valuable paper, although 
it was more personal than poetic.—Mr. Shaw never 
felt that the poem gave the real man, but he may 
have been infiuenced in that by seeing the portrait 
of Paracelsus in the British Museum. He was a 
leader of tremendous reaction, went straight at 
academic learning, burnt its books, and must have 
been called names in his time. He thought, as he 
wrote 106 works in fifteen years, they cannot have 
been very valuable.—After a little general con- 
versation the discussion closed. 





FINE ART. 


THE FIRST PASTEL EXHIBITION. 


Ir we allow for Mr, Whistler’s exhibition a 
year or two ago, which was entirely or almost 
composed of pastels, this is not only the first 
pastel exhibition at the Grosvenor, but prob- 
ably the first in England. But thereis nothing 
new under the sun; and this art, if it never 
had so much honour paid to it before, has also 
its ‘‘old masters *— Tiotard, Latour, Rosalba, 
abroad, and, in England, Knapton, Bright, 
and probably many other unsuspected names 
which the winter exhibition at the Grosvenor 
will reveal. 

Swiftness, lightness, and scintillation are 
among the special qualities of this brilliant 
method of drawing or painting; for, though 
no brush is used, the touch is rather that 
of a brush than a point. Flashing spots and 
brilliant strokes, producing at once the full 
note of colour required, burning in gray dark- 
ness or scintillating in the light—such effects 
can be got in pastel with more sudden force 
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than in any other way. Perhaps those won- 
derful drawings of coryphées, with their gauze 
dresses aglitter with spangles in the blaze of 
the footlights, which M. Dégas can touch so 
brilliantly, are the special triumphs of the 
material; but a quality of pastel which is not 
less striking in this exhibition is its adaptability. 
Though there be some things it does supremely 
well, there would seem to be few that it cannot 
be made at least to seem to do effectively, from 
the broadest and most unsuggestive smear to 
the most delicate draughtsmanship and the 
solidest modelling. Of the latter, the portraits 
of M. Emile Lévy are, perhaps, the most 
remarkable of all the pastels here. No one, 
perhaps, has so absolute a command of his 
material. His portrait of his daughter (25) is 
almost as rich as oil, almost as pure as water- 
colour, and more brilliant than either ; and the 
simpler portraits of ‘‘Mdme. E. L.” (90) and 
**Mdme. D.” (249), though they do not afford 
the same scope for exhibiting the power of 
pastel in rendering rich varieties of texture, are 
equally masterly. If they err, it is by over- 
science in concealing the limitations of the 
material. To do this would seem to be the 
special object of Anna Bilinska, whose powerful 
studies of Polish girls and boys are as like oil 
as pastel can make them. But of the imitative 
power of pastel there is, perhaps, no more 
striking instance than Mr. Walter Langley’s 
‘* Cornish Fishwife” (86), which is so like one 
of his water-colours in tone and colour and 
even texture (though this is a trifle soapy), that 
pastel seems in his hand to be only a new way 
of arriving at an old result. Such, no doubt, is 
likely to be the effect of taking to pastel when 
style has been completely formed in the use of 
other methods. Butone who likes, so to speak, 
the taste of l would not choose their work 
those who love pure etching 
would choose impressions of plates on which 
the lines have been laid with the calculation 
of an engraver with the burin. Yet, though it 
loses rather than gains by being wrought in 
pastel instead of in water-colour, Mr. Walter 
Langley’s ‘‘ Cornish Fishwife”’ is one of the 
most beautiful pictures in the exhibitions. 
So also is Mr. Clausen’s ‘‘Child’s Portrait ” 
(178); but Mr. Clausen, though he uses pastel 
in a personal manner, and gains effects in the 
way of pearly delicacy of skin and limpidity of 
light blue eyes, which do not come to others, 
seems to possess completely the sense of his 
material, 

As water-colour is an essentially English art, 
so may pastel be called essentially French. It 
lends itself specially to the expression of their 
tastes in painting—to striking opposition in 
colour rather than mellow harmonies; to vivid- 
ness of presentation rather than expression of 
inner sentiment; to gaiety, animation, chic, and 
style, rather than their reverse. It seems to 
meet their virtues and excuse their faults. An 
audacity always—a happy audacity mostly— 
marks their works here, which, however tastes 
may differ, cannot be charged with a dull or 
unintelligent touch. In style and refinement 
none exceeds M. Blanche, whose beautiful por- 
traits of Mdlle. Julia Bartet (52), Dona Olga 
Caracciolo (24), and ‘‘ Mdlle. J. M. ” (153), show 
a mastery and a reticence which leave little to 
be desired ; and these qualities are seen even 
more obviously in his Velazquez-like study of 
an ‘ Infanta” (96) and ‘‘ Standing by a 
Kakemono ” (158)—a work that suggests that 
the Japanese artist would find in pastel a 
means of expression specially suited to his 
dexterity of hand and butterfly colouring. 
More brilliant and robust, if not quite so 
attractive, are the pastels of M. Machard, who 
may be accounted the Rubens of the French 
Society of Pastelists. His ‘‘Soap Bubbles” 
(20) and “Juno” (28) are examples of what 





pastel can do in rendering flesh in sunlight ; ] 
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but the pastelist par excellence is, perhaps, M. 
Helleu, whose works, if not otherwise greatly 
attractive, show the surpassing sketching force 
of pastel in rapidly indicating notes of form 
and colour, the latter in its nature crude—an 
association of crudities clashing but correctin 
one another. His “Spanish Lady” (148) is, 
perhaps, the most unmitigated pastel in the 
gallery. Strong also are the pastels of M, 
Besnard representing swarthy maidens in lurid 
water, and his lifelike portrait of an etcher, 
with one eye closed and plate in hand, working 
by strong lamplight. Of effects of more 
mysterious and softer light, of colours that 
whisper and pulse rather than cry and vibrate, 
M. Fantin-Latour’s poetical groups of dancing 
nymphs (67 and 70) are graceful examples. He 
has also a charming portrait (140), which con- 
trasts in its cool and quiet tones with most of 
its neighbours. The scenes of M. F. Montenard 
so full of southern sunshine, if of little else; 
M. Roussel’s tour de force in white (‘ Pierrot” 
174); and the forest scenery of M. Pointelin, are 
all instructive lessons in the scope of pastel. 

Very different in style and colour from the 
general work of these French artists are the 
pastels of Mr. Hubert Vos. Their forte is rather 
chiaroscuro than colour, strength than vivacity, 
character than charm, but they are clever and 
a; and his strange composition called 
‘* Home Rulers,” three typical beads of Irish- 
men surrounded by allegorical devices, is one 
of the most striking works in the Gallery. 
Neither these, however, nor the pastels of 
Mr. Otto Scholderer, well executed though they 
are, show any very special quality of pastel 
as a means of expression. It is a method, 
however, which can be more easily learnt, as 
such a picture as that of ‘“‘ Waiting” (37), 
by Mr. W. Llewellyn, sufficiently shows. 
Naturally English pastelists, many, if not most, 
of whom (like Mr. Llewellyn) have only just 
** taken up ” pastel, do not eclipse the master- 
pieces by their masters; but their aptitude for, 
and their skill in, pastel is yet sufficiently 
encouraging. There are a few interesting 
drawings among these which are not, so to 
speak, ‘‘ pastels”? at all—such as Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s portrait of the late Thomas Coombe, of 
Oxford. That, and a few more, are not draw- 
ings in colour, but in black chalk tinted, and so 
differ completely from those of the Mesars. 
Shannon and Miss Elizabeth Armstrong, Mr. 
Jacomb Hood and Mr. Anderson Hague, not to 
mention Mr. Whistler (already a past master) 
and his followers, Mr. W. Stott of Oldham, 
Mr. Sickert, and Mr. Sidney Starr. To all these 
the method seems congenial; and Miss Arm- 
strong’s poor children dancing in sunny fields, 
Mr. Hague’s flashing sea, and Mr. Jacomb 
Hood’s bright studies of character and colour 
are delightful specimens of pastel unforced 
and unlaboured. The method is also con- 
genial to Mr. W. E. F. Britten, who 
sends a large number of small sketches and 
designs showing much variety of artistic im- 
pulse, from playful decorative motif like the 
** Boy and Dolphin” (265), to the pictures of 
childlife like ‘‘ Country Cousins” (109) and a 
‘Fairy Tale” (104). Mr. Britten touches 
also humour, romance, and portrait, and 
without achieving any noticeable success, pro- 
duces the impression of unusual versatility 
and artistic feeling. It is, perhaps, Mr. 
C. H. Shannon who reveals the greatest 
possibilities of ‘‘ pastel” and of himself. In 
his hands it becomes a means of expressing 
exalted poetical feeling. Its colour, though 
used at its brightest, takes on solemnity and 
spiritual significance, as of the rainbow rather 
than the butterfly. Such designs as the 
‘* Father, I have Sinned” (161) and the ‘‘ Night 
of Redemption” (128), and the fine figure of 
* Ashtareth ” (142), promise high things. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


THE private view of the annual winter exhibi- 
tion of the Institute of Painters in Oil Colours 
is fixed for to-day; and the gallery will be 
open to the public on Monday next. On Mon- 
day, too, Messrs. J. & W. Vokins will open 
without charge a very interesting loan collec- 
tion of mezzotint engravings of the modern 
English school at 14 and 16 Great Portland 
Street ; Messrs. Howell & James will have their 
fourth annual exhibition of ancient art needle- 
work, brocades, and laces; and there will also 
be on view at the Gainsborough Gallery, Old 
Bond Street, a ‘‘ colossal” picture by Hirsch, 
Vieweg, Aglita, and Schmidt, representing the 
late Ewperor Frederick lying in state at Castle 
Friedrichskron. 


TuosE who remember Samuel Palmer's 
noble series of water-colour illustrations to 
“T/ Allegro” and ‘‘ Il Penseroso”’—executed 
in his old age for Mr. L. R. Valpy, but now 
(we believe) dispersed—will be glad to know 
that engravings from them have been produced 
by his son, Mr. A. H, Palmer, to form a com- 
pavion volume to the English Version of Virgil's 
Eclogues (1883). To complete the full number 
of twelve plates, three are added to illustrate 
‘‘Comus ” and one for ‘‘ Lycidas,” so that the 
work will bear the title of The Shorter Poems 
of John Milton, The text chosen to accompany 
the engravings is that of Warton, whose edition 
was a special favourite of the artist, and whose 
archaic spelling will be preserved. The work 
will be published, in the course of next month, 
by Messrs. Seeley & Co. There will be a 
limited number of copies, with proofs of the 
plates printed on large paper, and bound in 
vellum. 

Mr. MacseETu has been lately in London, 
“trying the proofs” of his five important 
etchings after certain pictures by Velasquez 
and Titian in the Madrid Gallery. ‘This 
substantial array of work is indeed all but 
ready to be submitted to the inspection of the 
public at Mr. Dunthorne’s ‘‘ Rembrandt Head.” 
Mr. Goulding has, of course, been the printer. 
In his choice of works to reproduce, Mr. 
Macbeth and his advisers have shown a catho- 
licity of taste, both secular and religious 
painting being well represented. The religious 
picture is the Titian known as ‘‘St. Martha” 
or ‘‘ St. Margaret’”’—thereis a certain similar- 
ity in the legends of these ladies. The other 
Titian is ‘‘The Garden of Love,” or the 
‘* Venus Worship.” Venus is a stone statue, 
and the worship paid her is being paid in chief 
by troops of amorini. Velasquez is shown by 
Mr. Macbeth in three capacities: as a painter 
of portraits, a painter of pageant and history, 
and a painter of the interior—of a scene not 
far from the domestic. The ‘‘ Tapestry 
Weavers” is the great canvas to which we 
have last been referring. The ‘‘ Surrender 
of Breda” is the outdoor piece; and the 
portrait is that generally known as the 
** Alonso Cano.”’ It will be found, we think, 
that Mr. Macbeth has been in full sympathy 
with all these various works of his choice, 
though it is, perhaps, especially in the 
*‘ Tapestry Weavers”’ and the ‘‘ Alonso Cano ”’ 
that he has ‘‘ beaten his record.” 


Tue Art and Crafts Exhibition Society have 
arranged for a series of five lectures to be given 
in the New Gallery on Thursdays at 8 p.m. 
during November. The object of the lectures 
is twofold: (1) to set out the aims of the 
Society ; and (2), by demonstration and other- 
wise, to direct attention to the processes 
employed, and so to lay a foundation for the 
Just appreciation of their importance as methods 
of expression in design. The subject of the 
first lecture, to be delivered on Thursday, 
November 1, is ‘‘ Tapestry and Carpet Weav- 
ing,” by Mr. William Morris, 





Mr. ALBERT HARTSHORNE, of Bradbourne 
Hall, Wirksworth, has in preparation a work 
on a subject which has never been specially 
treated before—Seventeenth- and LEighteenth- 
Century Wineglasses and Goblets—which he 
hopes to illustrate with about 400 full-sized 
drawings by his own hand. He will be glad 
of any notes of dated examples with descrip- 
tions and dimensions, their shapes, and the 
fashion of the stems, and references to collec- 
tions of such objects. 








THE STAGE. 
Mr. FITZGERALD MoLLoy’s book on Edmund 
Kean—The Life and Adventures of Hdmund 
Kean (Ward & Downey) — is probably the 
most substantial of his contributions to the 
literature of the stage, and it is a creditable 
piece of work. Mr. Molloy, we cannot doubt, 
has felt the advantage of dealing with a 
character whose whole life was as dramatic as 
were any of his performances—a man who was 
bred in obscurity and dishonour ; who for years 
was acquainted with poverty ; who then knew, 
almost suddenly, what it was to be the cause 
of the excitement, and the object of the favour, 
of the town; and who, after a career of artistic 
triumph and social disorder, practically killed 
himself by indulgence in the vice of drink. 
All these stages, and many which caunot be 
mentioned in a brief summary of Kean’s 
career, Mr. Molloy has followed with what 
seems to have been vivid interest, and with 
what surely has been minute attention ; so that 
the book tends to supersede, if we do not err, 
the earlier volumes which the celebrity of Kean 
inspired — beginning with Barry Cornwall’s 
own. As to facts, we do not distrust Mr. 
Molloy, though we wish, nevertheless, that it 
had seemed well to him to give more particular 
references to his various authorities. It is 
hardly to be questioned, however, that he has 
used most of the available old information, and 
has added toit much that he has himself gleaned. 
Mr. Irving is known to be the possessor of many 
relics of the greatest Richard and the greatest 
Shylock that the world has seen ; and he placed, 
we understand, at Mr. Molloy’s disposal some 
very bulky volumes of playbills by which it 
was possible to trace with considerable minute- 
ness the tragedian’s career. Mr. Molloy writes, 
in some portions, very vividly. We have a 
picturesque account of the strolling player 
tramping towards Dorchester on a winter’s 
night, not only along country roads, but across 
an open heath—a heath of Thomas Hardy’s, 
so to say—which the wind tore over. Not less 
detuiled or vivid is the account of the meeting 
at Dorchester with the ambassador from Drury 
Lane—the ambassador who invited the poor 
player to breakfast, and offered him eight 
guineas a week at the metropolitan playhouse. 
The offer was accepted eagerly. Mr. Kean 
was filled with gratitude, and wished to pay 
his respects to everybody of influence in the 
theatre. He came to town only at first to 
wait ; but, after a while, on a cold evening, 
before a scanty house, he made his appearance 
as Shylock. The judicious approved. Yet 
Edmund Kean was kept waiting a week before 
he made his second appearance. Success of a 
more marked kind gradually came to him; 
and, by the time that he played Richard, Bow 
Street was blocked by such a string of 
the carriages of the important as some sixty 
years afterwards blocked Wellington Street 
when Mr. Irving made his first appearance as 
Hamlet. Richard was a triumph. But we 
cannot follow Mr. Molloy in detail into every 
chapter of the tragedian’s career. He records, 
at great length, all that he has gleaned. The 
incidental references to Kean’s contemporaries 
on the boards are not without interest. And, 
as regards Mr, Molloy’s methods, while they 





are, it may be, even too far removed from those 
of the mere burrowers in dusty chambers— 
the mere recorders of fact—they are, unlike the 
others, not incompatible with the production 
of what may really be called literature. Mr. 
Molloy has not merely amassed little details 
for the student. He has, at all events, pre- 
sented us with a broadly painted portrait of a 
real man, who had ‘‘ dimensions, senses, affec- 
tions, passions.” 











MUSIC, 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERT. 


THE programme last Saturday commenced 
with Grieg’s Concert Overture ‘‘ In Autumn ” 
(Op. 11) —an interesting and picturesque 
work ; one, indeed, as the analytical book sug- 
gests, out of which each hearer can make his own 
programme. The performance was good; but 
not quite so vigorous as that given at Birming- 
ham under the composer’s direction. This 
overture was followed by a Scena for two solo 
voices, female chorus, and orchestra—‘‘ At the 
Convent Gate” (Op. 20), also by Grieg. The 
English words are by Mr. E. Gosse after 
Bjornson. It is the tale of a homeless maiden 
who seeks admission into a convent from which 
are heard the voices of the nuns singing their 
song of peace. The form of the Scena is not 
altogether satisfactory: the hymn of the nuns 
seems to come too late, and in itself is not very 
interesting. The dialogue between « nun and 
the maiden is full of pathos; while the har- 
monies and orchestration colour the scene 
most effectively. The solo parts were sung by 
Miss A. Williams and Miss Marie Curran. 
Another novelty was a Benedictus for orchestra, 
by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. This effective little 
piece is an arrangement of the third of ‘ six 
pieces for violin, with pianoforte accompani- 
ment.” The solo part has been given to the 
whole of the violins of the orchestra, accom- 
panied by strings, wood-wind without oboes, 
and horns. It is one of the few examples of a 
transcription proving more effective than the 
original form. The piece was much applauded, 
and the composer bowed his thanks from the 
gallery. Mr. E. Lloyd sang the “‘ Prize Song,” 
from the ‘‘ Meistersinger.”” Mr. J. F. Barnett 
played on the organ a new Offertoire of his own 
composition. The principal theme is graceful, 
and the middle section of the movement con- 
trasts well with it. The composer met with a 
hearty reception. The concert concluded with 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise.” The sym- 
phonic movements were admirably interpreted 
under Mr, Manns’ direction, and in the open- 
ing vocal number the chorus was heard to great 
advantage. It is the best body of singers that 
we have as yet heard at these concerts. Sir G. 
Grove tells us in the programme-book that 
there is now little doubt that the opening Allegro 
is founded on the Symphony in B flat, frequently 
mentioned in Mendelssohn’s letters of 1838 and 
1839 asin progress. If so, Schumann was not 
far out in his conjecture (Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik, July 4, 1840) that the Symphony move- 
ments were originally independent of the hymn. 
Sir G. Grove, indeed, hopes soon to be able to 
show that the second and third movements are 
also derived from the same source. The concert- 
room was unusually full—the attraction being, 
we imagine, the ‘‘ Hymn of Praise.” 
J. S. SHEDLOCK, 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIUINS. 
From Messrs. Paterson we have received: 
Bunny Kilmeny, by Mr. Hamish MacOunn, the 
vocal score of a Cantata for soli, chorus, and 
orchestra. The composer has turned once more 
to Scottish literature as a source of inspiration ; 
but the quiet, quaint poem of the Ettrick 
Shepherd differs greatly from the stirring 





